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ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  will  be 
held  at  4:00  P.M.  on  Tuesday,  June  27, 
at  the  Hotel  Richmond,  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  As  usual,  this  meeting  will  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 

VOCATIONAL  PAMPHLET 

The  Foundation  announces  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  new  pamphlet.  Professional  Writ¬ 
ing — Opporttinities  for  the  Blind  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Allied  Fields,  by  Gordon  Lath- 
rop. 

The  pamphlet  is  based  on  the  reported 
e.xperience  of  twenty-three  sightless  writ¬ 
ers  whose  work  is  income-producing,  and 
presents  with  practical  details  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  those  without  sight  will  find 
in  the  writing  field,  and  the  difficulties  and 
opportunities  they  will  meet.  Mr.  Lathrop, 
who  is  a  seasoned  newspaper  man,  is  him¬ 
self  without  sight. 
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EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS 

Exhibits  of  work  for  the  blind  with 
blind  demonstrators  were  held  through  the 
courtesy  of  local  newspapers  during  the 
3Iagic  Empire  Exhibition  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  Tulsa,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

The  San  Antonio  booth  for  the  blind, 
IMarch  4  to  10  inclusive,  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bexar  Chapter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross,  Committee  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  San  Antonio  Lions  Club,  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  Blind.  Nineteen  thousand 
visitors  attended  during  the  week. 

The  Omaha  booth,  April  3  to  8  inclusive, 
was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  Committee  for  the  Blind. 
Attendance,  fifty  thousand. 

The  Tulsa  booth,  April  17  to  22  inclu¬ 
sive,  was  arranged  by  the  Oklahoma  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind.  Attendance,  seventy- 
two  thousand. 

In  all  three  cities  the  organizing  and 
supervision  was  done  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  co-operating  with 
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the  local  agency  for  the  blind  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  promote  the  work  of  the  agency 
through  the  education  of  the  seeing  public 
to  a  better  understanding  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  those  without  sight.  Each 
of  the  three  cities  reported  that  genuine 
interest  was  aroused  in  the  hundreds  of 
visitors  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  react 
favorably  in  the  development  of  locfd 
activities. 

COMMITTEE  ON  STATISTICS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

A  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Blind  was  held  in  the  Founda¬ 
tion  offices  on  May  5.  Plans  were  made  for 
bringing  the  Committee’s  recommended 
classifications  and  forms  before  the  national 
organizations  of  ophthalmologists,  medical 
men,  and  workers  for  the  blind. 

EDUCATIONAL  WEEKS  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

The  Dauphin  County  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
held  its  second  Educational  Week  for  the 
Blind  in  Harrisburg,  April  16  to  22. 

The  Lancaster  County  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
conducted  its  first  Educational  Week  for 
the  Blind  in  Lancaster,  May  21  to  27.  These 
Weeks  were  organized  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  Junior  Departments  of  the  Federa¬ 


tion  of  Women’s  Clubs  in  West  Virginia 
held  their  annual  conference  in  Hunting- 
ton,  April  22.  The  Field  Director  of  the 
Foundation  addressed  the  Conference, 
after  which  there  was  a  general  discussion 
relative  to  work  for  the  blind.  It  was  unan¬ 
imously  voted  by  the  one  hundred  dele¬ 
gates  present  to  adopt  work  for  the  blind 
in  West  Virginia  as  the  major  activity  of 
the  Junior  Departments  of  the  Women’s 
Clubs  of  West  Virginia. 

THE  TALKING  BOOK 

During  the  past  month  the  Experimental 
Sound  Recording  Studios  of  the  American 
P’oundation  for  the  Blind  have  continued 
their  research  work  on  the  development  of 
publishing  books  on  long-playing  phono¬ 
graph  records.  Experiments  have  been 
continued  with  various  low-cost  electric 
talking  machines,  with  the  object  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  machine  of  the  best  sound  quality 
at  a  minimum  price. 

A  new  combination  radio  and  Talking 
Book  reproducer  has  recently  been  devel¬ 
oped.  It  is  believed  that  this  machine  can 
be  sold  to  blind  persons  at  a  cost  of  ap¬ 
proximately  twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
would  appreciate  hearing  from  all  blind 
persons  or  institutions  interested  in  ob¬ 
taining  this  reproducer. 

It  is  believed  that  the  recording  studios 
will  be  ready  for  the  production  of  Talking 
Books  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
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1  Air  Cushion  Feet 

2  Carriage  Lock  Lever 

3  Left  Thumb  Screw 

4  Carriage-return  and  Line- 

spacer  Lever 


5  Paper  Guide 

6  Left  Paper  Guide  Roller 

7  Paper  Roller 

8  Gooseneck 

9  Right  Paper  Guide  Roller 


10  Paper  Release  Lever 

11  Carriage-release  Lever 

12  Right  Thumb  Screw 

13  Back-space  Key 

14  Space  Bar 


BRAILLE  TYPEWRITER 


The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  now  prepared  to  accept  orders 
for  the  new  braille  typewriter,  deliveries 
to  be  made  in  the  autumn.  This  machine  is 
the  result  of  years  of  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  Hall  Braille  Writer, 
and  of  a  careful  study  of  all  writing-ma¬ 
chines  for  the  blind  anywhere  in  the  world. 
In  the  development  of  this  writer,  the 
Foundation  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Research  Department  of 
the  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Co. 

In  designing  this  machine,  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  avoid  the  weaknesses  in  the 
construction  of  other  braillewriters.  In 
it  are  incorporated  many  of  the  convenient 


features  of  the  regular  typewriter,  as  well 
as  the  more  desirable  characteristics  of  the 
Hall  and  other  braille  machines. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  braille  type¬ 
writer  bears  more  resemblance  to  the  Hall 
Writer  than  to  any  other  machine  on  the 
market.  The  frame  is  made  of  an  aluminum 
alloy.  The  keyboard  and  letter  spacer^^ 
are  practically  identical  with  those  on  the 
Hall  machine.  The  gooseneck,®  however, 
is  longer  and  heavier.  The  paper,  instead  of 
coiling  into  a  cylinder,  winds  around  a 
roller^  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  which 
makes  the  paper  feed  evenly. 

{Continued  on  page  132) 


THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  OF  THE  BLIND  IN  FRANCE* 


By  Jean 

France  has  always  been  a  country  of 
philanthropic  activity  on  behalf  of  the 
blind,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Quinze- 
Yinyts,  the  great  institution  founded  by 
Saint  Louis,  one  finds  numerous  agencies 
created  for  the  protection  of  those  de¬ 
prived  of  sight.  France  wms  also,  thanks  to 
Valentin  Haiiy  and  to  Louis  Braille,  the 
first  nation  to  establish  the  modern  move¬ 
ment  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  the 
French  organization  for  this  particular 
kind  of  aid  has  many  times  served  as  a 
model  for  foreign  countries.  It  seems  to 
me  appropriate  to  give  here  a  rapid  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  present  situation  of  the  blind 
in  France,  and  of  the  means  which  private 
philanthropy  and  public  assistance  place 
at  their  disposal. 

The  official  statistics  on  the  number  of 
blind  in  France  are  somewhat  out  of  date, 
and,  in  general,  are  an  imperfect  picture  of 
existing  conditions.  This  is  due  to  several 
causes  which  space  does  not  permit  me  to 
discuss  here.  Let  us  say,  merely,  that  no 
precise  definition  of  blindness  exists,  and 
that  there  is  disagreement  as  to  the  point 
at  which  blindness  begins  and  the  degree 
of  visual  acuity  below’  w’hich  a  person  may 
properly  be  considered  as  blind.  This  is  of 
great  importance  in  setting  up  statistics. 
We  hiust  reckon,  however,  that  there  are 
about  thirty  thousand  civilian  blind  and 
twenty-five  hundred  war-blind.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  blindness  by  age  groups  is 
practically  the  same  as  in  other  countries 
— children,  about  8  per  cent,  those  in  mid¬ 
dle  life,  26  per  cent,  and  the  aged,  66  per 
cent — which  indicates  that  the  incidence 
of  blindness  increases  with  advancing 
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years.  Similarly,  one  finds  that,  as  in  the 
majority  of  other  countries,  the  number  of 
blind  w’omen  is  slightly  less  than  that  of 
blind  men. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  enumerate  a  list  of 
the  causes  of  blindness,  for  the  data  on 
this  subject  are  incomplete  and  somewhat 
fragmentary.  We  can  say  only  that,  in  the 
present  generation  of  young  blind  people, 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  still  responsible 
for  many  of  the  cases — for  too  many,  in¬ 
deed,  which  could  have  been  prevented. 
Apparently,  this  is  largely  due  to  the  war, 
during  which  it  w’as  often  impossible  to 
take  all  the  necessary  measures  of  preven¬ 
tion.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  these 
measures  are  generally  observed,  though 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  as  regards 
the  education  of  the  public  in  this  matter. 
All  the  causes  of  eye-strain  and  of  degenera¬ 
tive  conditions  of  the  eye  are  responsible 
for  blindness:  venereal  disease,  alcoholism, 
industrial  accidents,  and  neglected  chil¬ 
dren’s  diseases.  The  campaign  against 
these  causes  of  blindness  is  one  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  tasks  of  those  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind.  The  large  organizations,  either 
of  blind  people  or  set  up  on  behalf  of  the 
blind,  have  already  played  an  important 
part  in  this  w’ork,  and,  in  this  connection, 
the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy  deserves 
special  mention. 

The  International  Society  for  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness,  w’hich  has  its  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Paris,  has  also  exerted  a  very  favor¬ 
able  influence.  We  must  mention,  too, 
among  the  hospitals  which  have  a  complete 
ophthalmological  service,  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  clinic  of  the  Amitie  des  Aveugles  de 


*  Translated  by  Evelyn  C.  McKay. 
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France,  which  has  just  been  enlarged  and 
which  will  accomplish  more  and  more  to¬ 
ward  the  physical  well-being  of  the  blind. 

In  order  to  give  a  fairly  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  situation  of  the  blind  in  France, 
let  us  examine,  in  turn,  the  condition  of 
the  children,  of  those  in  middle  life,  and  of 
the  aged,  before  discussing  the  institutions 
and  organizations  which  have  as  their  pur¬ 
pose  the  protection  of  the  blind  and  the 
promotion  of  state  activities  to  supplement 
the  activities  of  private  philanthropy. 

Blind  Children 

Blind  children  receive  general  instruc¬ 
tion  and  vocational  training  in  special 
schools,  of  which  there  are  thirty.  These 
schools  are,  for  the  most  part,  privately 
supported,  with  the  exception  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  Nationals  des  Jewnes  Aveugles  in 
Paris,  and  several  others  controlled  by  the 
local  authorities.  The  State,  which  estab¬ 
lished  compulsory  education  for  the  blind, 
as  for  all  other  citizens,  by  the  Act  of 
March  28,  1882,  has  not  yet  organized  this 
instruction  for  them,  so  that  blind  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  benefit  by  free  education  and 
do  not  receive  instruction  under  as  favor¬ 
able  conditions  as  their  seeing  fellow- 
students.  This  is  a  serious  problem  which 
occupies  the  attention  of  all  public-spirited 
people  and  which  raises  many  difficulties, 
for  freedom  of  education  is  a  question 
much  debated  in  France. 

The  education  afforded  by  the  schools 
for  the  blind  is  usually  elementary,  and, 
above  all,  vocational.  The  blind  person,  in 
fact,  does  not  have  to  be  a  scholar,  but 
should  be  prepared  to  carry  on  under  the 
most  favorable  possible  conditions  the  occu¬ 
pation  which  he  has  chosen.  Instruction  in 
music  holds  the  chief  place  in  vocational 
education ;  handcrafts  and  piano-tuning 
receive  equal  attention.  The  Institution 
Nationals  des  Jeunes  Aveugles  in  Paris 
functions  more  and  more  as  an  advanced 


school  of  music  for  particularly  gifted 
young  blind  musicians.  The  schools  for  the 
blind  do  not  prepare  their  pupils  for  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  but  all  those  w’hose  tal¬ 
ents  fit  them  for  studies  of  this  kind  can 
pursue  them  in  the  ordinary  schools,  and 
the  number  of  blind  candidates  for  the  bac¬ 
calaureate  examination  increases  every 
year.  Attendance  at  school  begins  between 
six  and  nine  years  of  age,  according  to  the 
school,  and  ends,  generally,  between  the 
seventeenth  and  nineteenth  year.  The 
schools  for  the  blind  in  France  have  been 
reproached  with  being  too  much  taken  up 
with  the  carrying  on  of  their  activities, 
and  not  enough  with  the  humanitarian  and 
vocational  side  of  the  instruction.  Often, 
practical  methods  are  lacking,  and  the 
postgraduate  supervision  is  inadequate.  It 
is  necessary  to  note,  however,  that  a  vig¬ 
orous  effort  is  being  made  in  this  field,  an 
active  co-operation  between  the  schools  is 
being  established,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
foresee  a  specialization  in  their  respective 
activities  which  will  be  very  profitable  to 
the  young  blind  people,  who,  quite  as  much 
as  seeing  children,  need  vocational  infor¬ 
mation  and  a  complete  education. 

The  Blind  in  Middle  Life 

As  to  the  blind  in  middle  life,  let  us 
consider  only  the  problem  of  employment; 
it  includes  all  others,  for  it  is  by  produc¬ 
tive  activity  that  people  in  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  succeed  in  creating  for  themselves  a 
more  or  less  satisfactory  position  in  life. 
What,  then,  is  the  situation  of  French 
blind  people  in  regard  to  the  great  problem 
of  employment? 

It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  if  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  better  than  they  are  in  other 
great  civilized  countries,  they  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  worse.  There  are  blind  per¬ 
sons  who,  in  spite  of  great  difficulties,  suc¬ 
ceed  in  achieving  for  themselves  positions 
in  the  highest  plane  of  society.  Others  oc- 
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cupy  positions  more  modest  but  still  suffi¬ 
cient  to  afford  them  a  certain  degree  of 
comfort.  A  certain  number  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  live  even  more  modestly  but  without 
having  to  call  upon  either  public  or  private 
charity.  Finally,  there  are  many  who  can¬ 
not  satisfy  their  needs  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  public  or  private  philanthropy. 

Among  the  vocations  followed  by  the 
blind,  music  takes  first  place,  for  music,  in 
France,  offers  the  most  opportunities  to 
gifted  blind  persons.  Music  teachers  and 
organists  make  up  the  majority  of  profes¬ 
sional  blind  persons  there.  It  should  not  be 
thought  that  all  blind  musicians  earn  their 
living  and  are  protected  from  all  economic 
hazard,  but  it  is  well  known  that  music  is, 
and  continues  to  be,  the  profession  which 
offers  the  greatest  independence  to  the 
blind  person.  Piano-tuning  is  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  next  to  music,  for  several  blind  per¬ 
sons  have  been  prominent  in  this  field,  and 
many  others  find  in  it  a  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence.  Since  the  war,  massage  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  developed  as  a  profession,  and 
interesting  results  are  achieved  in  this  field 
every  day.  As  teachers,  the  blind  are  not 
entirely  unknown  and  are  well  organized. 
The  schools  for  the  blind  employ  blind  in¬ 
structors  wherever  possible  and  afford 
some  interesting  opportunities.  We  know 
of  a  certain  number  of  blind  instructors 
teaching  in  the  regular  schools,  colleges, 
lycees,  and  even  in  the  university.  The 
blind  of  France  are  greatly  attracted  to¬ 
ward  intellectual  studies,  and  we  may  say 
in  passing  that  the  number  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  read  and  educate  themselves  rep¬ 
resents  a  good  average.  Blind  lawyers  are 
not  unknown,  and  three  blind  men  are 
members  of  the  national  legislative  body. 

Commerce  and  business  have  up  to  the 
present  attracted  only  a  few  blind  persons, 
with  the  exception  of  the  piano  and  music 
business  and  also  of  several  well-knowTi 
eommercial  firms  which  are  managed  by 


men  without  sight.  The  manual  trades  are 
practically  the  same  as  in  other  countries 
— brush-making,  basket-making,  and  chair- 
caning.  Apparently,  the  proportion  of 
those  who  succeed  in  earning  their  living 
independently  is  considerably  restricted 
here,  but  we  know  of  some  blind  persons 
who  have  attained  to  good  positions  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  hard  work  and  energy.  For  women, 
the  trades  of  sewing,  knitting,  and  crochet¬ 
ing  offer  the  best  means  of  earning  a 
meager  subsistenee,  which  is,  however,  in¬ 
sufficient  to  permit  them  to  be  independent. 

Blind  manual  workers  carry  on  their 
trades  either  at  home  or  in  workshops,  but 
France  does  not  have  large  industrial 
workshops  for  the  blind  like  those  in  Glas¬ 
gow  and  other  British  and  American  cities. 
There  are,  however,  some  workshops  where 
the  blind  can  find  employment,  but,  as 
elsewhere,  there  are  only  a  small  minority 
of  the  blind  who  can  succeed  in  earning 
their  living  by  their  labor,  or,  rather,  can 
make  the  workshop  an  independent  indus¬ 
trial  enterprise.  Often  the  workshop  must 
turn  to  philanthropy  in  order  to  carry  on 
its  activities,  the  production  of  blind  work¬ 
men  not  being  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  business. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  business  or¬ 
ganization  in  France  is  the  system  of  the 
small  artisan  or  the  independent  laborer. 
We  see,  then,  the  necessity  for  great  phil¬ 
anthropic  organizations  which  can  assist 
the  blind,  bring  them  together,  organize 
them,  and  overcome  the  handicaps  of 
too  much  isolation.  This  is  the  role  of  the 
Association  Valentin  Haiiy  which,  through 
its  regional  and  local  branches,  is  able  to 
get  in  touch  with  all  the  blind  and,  by 
employment,  to  improve  the  circumstances 
of  those  who  are  capable  of  carrying  on  a 
trade,  helping  them  in  many  ways.  The 
Federation  Nationale  des  Aveugles  CivUi 
and  other  organizations  of  lesser  scope  have 
also  been  of  great  service  in  this  way. 
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No  system  of  augrmentation,  such  as 
exists  in  England,  has,  as  yet,  been 
introduced  in  France.  As  to  technique 
— the  blind  workmen  are  supplied  with  all 
up-to-date  appliances,  and  in  the  case  of 
musicians,  the  printing-plants  and  the  vol¬ 
untary  transcribers  are  active  in  supplying 
them  with  the  necessary  music  in  braille. 
New  fields  of  opportunity  for  the  blind  are 
constantly  being  sought,  such  as  stenogra¬ 
phy  and  typewriting  (open  to  many  of 
them),  employment  as  telephone  operators, 
etc.  Doubtless  the  employment  situation  of 
the  blind  is  very  difficult  all  over  the  world, 
but  one  may  say,  in  general  and  w’ithout 
exaggerating,  that  in  France,  the  blind  find 
occupational  openings  and  that  their  initi¬ 
ative  and  ability  can  be  utilized  to  promote 
their  own  interests  and  the  general  welfare. 

We  must  now  say  a  word  about  blind 
women,  for  they  are  in  a  rather  peculiar 
position  which  presents  a  problem  of  in¬ 
finite  complexity  and  delicacy.  Blind 
women,  in  fact,  lead  a  somewhat  spe¬ 
cial  life  and  live  either  in  the  schools 
where  they  are  music  teachers,  or  in  insti¬ 
tutions,  in  which  case  their  life  is  very 
restricted.  Handicapped  in  their  personal 
life  more  than  men,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  society,  blind  women,  almost  without 
exception,  have  a  sort  of  cloistered  life. 
They  undoubtedly  do  a  great  deal  of  work, 
but  their  labor  is  not  appreciated  at  its 
true  value.  It  would  be  desirable  to  estab¬ 
lish  boarding-homes  for  them  where  they 
would  feel  themselves  freer  and  more  likely 
to  have  an  actual  place  in  society.  The 
chief  difficulty  is  that  the  education  which 
young  blind  girls  receive  does  not  prepare 
them  for  an  independent  and  free  life. 
This  problem  is  now  receiving  the  most 
lively  attention  from  understanding 
friends  of  the  blind.  The  blind  women  have 
their  magazine  and  their  organization.  Sev¬ 
eral  blind  women  are  occupying  interesting 
positions  as  music  teachers  or  masseuses. 


and  this  proves  that  blind  women  can  make 
themselves  a  place  in  the  community. 
]\Iany  of  them  carry  on  manual  work  in 
their  homes  or  in  workshops.  On  the  whole, 
however,  their  situation  is  difficult. 

The  Aged;  Relief  for  tue  Blind 

The  aged  form  obviously  the  most  nu¬ 
merous  group  among  blind  people,  since 
blindness  strikes  most  frequently  those  of 
advanced  years  and  those  whose  eyes  are 
worn  out  by  various  kinds  of  work.  How 
can  these  be  integrated  in  the  community  ? 
For  the  mast  part,  this  is  very  difficult 
and,  in  general,  if  aged  blind  persons  carry 
on  a  trade,  this  trade  is  not  sufficient  to 
supply  them  with  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  have 
recourse  to  public  or  private  charity,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  must  now 
mention  the  French  Relief  Act  of  July  14, 
1905,  which  is  the  basic  charter  of  public 
relief  in  France. 

This  law  affords  to  all  “infirm”  French 
citizens  who  are  without  resources,  a  relief 
allowance,  either  in  the  form  of  monthly 
payments  of  money  or  in  the  form  of  main¬ 
tenance  in  an  institution  or  private  home. 
“Outdoor  relief”  in  the  form  of  money 
allowances  raises  a  certain  number  of  prob¬ 
lems  which  it  would  require  too  long  to 
examine  here  in  detail.  Let  us  say  only 
that  the  great  xveakness  in  the  law,  and 
one  against  which  there  has  long  been  pro¬ 
test,  is  this — that  if  a  blind  man  works  and 
receives  a  small  income  from  his  work, 
which  is,  however,  insufficient  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  seeking  public  relief,  these 
earnings  are  deducted  from  the  relief  al¬ 
lowance.  For  this  reason,  the  blind  man 
who  works  a  little  is  treated  less  well  than 
the  one  who  does  not  work  at  all.  In  this 
lies  an  anomaly  of  the  law.  In  1930,  a 
provision  of  interest  to  the  blind  was  en¬ 
acted — namely,  that  dependent  persons 
receiving  relief,  who  need  the  constant  as- 
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sistance  of  a  third  person  as  guide  or  at¬ 
tendant,  can  receive  supplementary  allow¬ 
ances  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
monthly  allowance  granted  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  blind  person  and  the  amount  which 
it  would  cost  to  maintain  the  same  blind 
person  in  an  institution.  By  this  Act,  many 
blind  people  find  their  situation  improved. 
The  inmate  of  a  special  institution  has 
often  a  restricted  and  isolated  life.  It 
would  be  helpful  to  establish  groups  of 
blind  people  in  certain  institutions  where 
they  would  be  together  and  could  be  cared 
for  in  a  fashion  more  suitable  to  their 
needs. 

This  leads  us  to  a  discussion  of  the 
Quinze-Vingts.  The  Quinze-Vingts  is  an  in¬ 
stitution  in  which  some  of  the  blind  are 
housed,  each  having  his  own  apartment  (en 
famille)  if  he  wishes.  Many  of  them  work 
outside  of  it  and  earn  their  living.  Because 
of  the  advantages  which  they  enjoy,  the 
applications  for  admission  are  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  applicants  must  wait  a  long 
time  before  being  accepted.  This  institu¬ 
tion  has  an  eye  clinic  which  is  well  known 
and  highly  thought  of  all  over  the  world. 
The  Quinze-Vingts  was  founded  by  Saint 
Louis  to  house  three  hundred  blind 
knights,  blinded,  it  is  said,  during  the  Cru¬ 
sades.  lie  granted  them  certain  privileges, 
such  as  that  of  begging  at  the  church 
doors,  which  was  reserved  exclusively  for 
the  blind  of  Paris.  Little  by  little  they 
extended  their  privileges  and  always  man¬ 
aged  to  preserve  their  independence  to¬ 
ward  the  government  until  the  eighteenth 
century,  when,  shortly  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  they  were  evicted  and  moved  to  the 
property  which  they  now  occupy.  The  Rev¬ 
olution  made  it  a  national  institution,  and 
it  remains  so  to  this  day. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  de.scribe  in 
this  brief  article  all  the  pha.ses  of  social 
relief  by  which  the  blind  benefit.  The  State 
is  never  indifferent  to  their  problems,  but 


it  could  do  even  more  for  them  if  it  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  what  value  its  favorable 
intervention  could  have.  The  State  sup¬ 
ports  the  Institution  Nationale  des  Jeunes  i 
Aveugles  in  Paris.  Several  local  depar-  | 
tements  support  their  local  schools,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Departement  de  la  Seine  sup-  ; 
ports  the  school  at  Saint-Mande.  But,  as 
regards  education,  this  is  almost  all,  and 
the  State,  by  merely  imposing  certain  gen-  j' 
eral  necessary  regulations,  has  not  com¬ 
pletely  fulfilled  its  function  of  organizing,  ^ 
controlling  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  direct-  k 
ing  the  education  of  the  blind.  In  regard  P 
to  occupations,  the  State  does  nothing, 
or  practically  nothing.  And  yet,  how  ! 
helpful  it  could  be  by  reserving  certain 
employments  or  trades  as  monopolies  for 
the  blind,  or  even  by  reserving  its  pur-  f 
chases  for  the  workshops  for  the  blind,  by  | 
assisting  blind  workmen  through  exemp¬ 
tion  from  taxes,  etc.  As  for  social  protec¬ 
tion,  the  State  should  compensate  for  the  ^ 
costs  of  blindness  by  special  measures:  L 
such  as,  reduction  of  taxes;  compensation  f 
laws  of  all  kinds ;  privileges  granted  to  the  i 
blind  in  order  to  give  them  such  benefit  as  E 
favorable  legislation  could  afford.  As  to  re-  r 
lief,  the  organization  of  relief  should  be  such  j 
that  it  would  no  longer  place  a  premium  on 
idleness  but  rather  on  work,  supplementing  ' 
industry  instead  of  destroying  it.  f 

Organizations  for  the  Blind 

The  blind  themselves  are  organized  in 
powerful  associations  to  protect  their  own 
interests  and  to  present  a  united  front  in  , 
the  face  of  difficulties.  Let  us  mention  first  f 
the  Federation  Nationale  des  Aveugles 
Civils,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Paris  ^ 
and  which  unites  about  twenty  local  or 
regional  associations  of  blind  people.  It  has 
as  its  purpose  the  amelioration  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  blind  by  the  adoption  of  leg-  I 
islative  reforms  and  by  mutual  assistance. 

It  has  already  introduced  many  new  laws  I 
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and  improved  the  existing  laws.  L’Amitie 
des  Aveiigles  de  France,  established  in 
1917  to  unite  the  war-blind  and  civilian 
blind,  concentrates  its  efforts  principally 
on  the  matter  of  mutual  assistance.  It  has 
a  loan  fund,  a  relief  fund,  a  hostel  where 
the  blind  can  come  to  stay  while  they  are 
in  Paris  for  a  short  time,  and  a  well- 
organized  clinic  which  is  already  rendering 
great  service.  It  would  be  desirable  to  com¬ 
bine  the  two  organizations,  since  this  would 
give  them  more  power,  but,  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  legal  difficulties  have  stood  in  the 
way.  We  must  mention  also  that  the  war- 
blind  have  a  special  association,  the  Union 
des  Avengles  de  Guerre,  which  helps  to 
improve  their  position  in  society.  They 
draw  an  allowance  from  the  State. 

Private  charity  is  very  active  in  France 
on  behalf  of  the  blind.  It  would  take  too 
long  to  say  even  a  word  about  all  the  ac¬ 
tivities  which  have  for  their  purpose  the 
assistance  of  the  blind  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.  We  cannot,  however,  omit  to  men¬ 
tion  the  work  of  the  Association  Valentin 
Haily.  Established  by  Maurice  de  la  Sizer- 
anne  in  1889,  the  Association  Valentin 
Haiiy  is  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
blind  in  all  their  affairs  and  in  any  situa¬ 
tion.  Its  activities  cover  the  entire  country 
through  local  groups,  of  which  some  are 
especially  active.  Propaganda  of  all  sorts 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  the  seeking 
out  of  blind  children  and  sending  them  to 
school,  the  supervision  of  the  young  blind 
on  leaving  school,  efforts  to  find  work,  cus¬ 
tomers,  or  outlets  for  products,  assistance 
by  means  of  books,  music,  and  technical 
works,  the  furnishing  of  equipment  and 
tools  for  workmen  when  they  first  set  up 
independently,  research  for  new  devices  to 
overcome  the  handicap  of  blindness,  a 
school  of  massage,  workshops  for  training 
in  manual  trades,  printing-shops,  a  library 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  volumes, 
every  form  of  relief,  and  the  protection  of 


the  interests  of  the  blind  in  all  ways  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  necessary — these  are,  in  brief,  the 
activities  of  the  Association  Valentin 
Haiiy.  As  has  been  seen,  it  gives  atten¬ 
tion  to  every  phase  of  a  blind  person’s 
life  and  is  exceedingly  public-spirited  and 
generous.  All  blind  people  may  have  the 
advantage  of  the  activities  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  Valentin  Haiiy — the  rich  as  well  as 
the  poor,  the  professional  classes  as  well  as 
the  workmen — and  it  is  indeed  the  great 
corporate  body  of  the  French  blind.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  blind  cherish  a 
deep  and  affectionate  remembrance  of  the 
founder  of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy, 
who  devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  service 
of  the  blind.  Professor  Villey’s  recent 
book,  Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne,  Aveugle, 
Bienfaiteur  des  Avengles,  is  testimony  to 
this  remembrance  and  a  reminder  of  this 
great  man  whose  efforts  accomplished  so 
much  in  our  behalf. 

Besides  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy, 
there  are  arising  a  number  of  philan¬ 
thropic  societies,  all  of  which  are  working 
to  raise  the  social  status  of  the  blind  per¬ 
son.  They  include  printing-plants,  work¬ 
shops,  societies  for  investment  and  for  mu¬ 
tual  aid,  professional  associations,  and 
agencies  for  relief,  etc.  The  problem  of 
blindness  offers  wide  opportunities  for  all 
kinds  of  initiative  and  all  sorts  of  generous 
activities. 

We  shall  end  here  this  brief  description 
of  the  condition  of  the  blind  of  France. 
Undoubtedly  it  gives  only  an  imperfect 
idea  of  the  efforts  made  and  the  results 
achieved  by  the  friends  of  the  blind  and 
by  the  blind  themselves.  It  shows  at  least, 
however,  that  with  us  the  problem  of  the 
blind  is  always  dynamic  and  changing,  and 
in  this  lies  one  of  the  best  assuranees  that 
France  does  not  neglect  those  without 
sight  who,  of  all  the  handicapped  groups, 
are  perhaps  the  most  worthy  of  interest 
and  sympathy. 


WAYSIDE  SELLING 

By  M.  Roberta  Townsend 


The  schoolhouse  in  which  the  Vermont 
Association  for  the  Blind  undertook  to 
run  a  workshop  and  road  stand  is  an  at¬ 
tractive,  loAv,  weathered  building  on  the 
main  highway  between  New  York  and 
^Montreal.  It  was  built  for  the  tow’n  of 
Arlington  by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  but 
abandoned  a  few  years  ago  for  lack  of 
children  of  the  proper  age.  Standing  back 
from  the  road,  it  has  a  semi-circular  drive 
to  its  door.  To  one  side  of  the  entrance  are 
lilac  bushes;  tall  poplar  trees  grow  near  by, 
and  on  either  side  are  open  fields  with 
their  profuse  display  of  buttercups,  daisies, 
queen’s  lace,  and  the  tangy  yellow  of  the 
wild  mustard.  In  the  distance  loom  the 
beautiful  Green  ^Mountains,  for  which  the 
state  is  justly  famous. 

Seeing  it  stand  there,  empty  and  unused, 
prompted  at  once  the  thought  of  its  possi¬ 
bilities.  A  pleasant  interview  with  Mrs. 
Fisher,  an  enthusiastic  helper  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  Vermont,  per¬ 
mission  from  the  school  board,  and  we  were 
off  on  our  project. 

The  schoolhouse  consists  of  two  rooms, 
one  quite  large,  the  other  smaller,  joined 
by  a  covered  and  enclosed  porch  oi)en  to 
the  road.  The  plan  was  to  use  the  larger  of 
the  two  rooms  for  a  workshop,  where  a 
blind  man  would  cane  chairs,  repair  them, 
and  make  toy  furniture.  It  is  always  of 
interest  to  the  public  to  see  the  work  actu¬ 
ally  being  done  by  blind  people.  The  .smaller 
room  Avas  to  be  a  craftshop  displaying  the 
Avork  done  in  the  homes  and  sent  from  the 
permanent  sales  center  in  Rutland.  This 
left  the  middle  section,  open  to  the  road, 
for  the  road  stand,  to  be  in  charge  of  an¬ 


other  blind  man  selling  Vermont  products— 
fruits  and  vegetables,  maple  .syrup,  maple 
butternut  fudge,  and  jellies  from  the  farm 
kitchens.  On  the  grassy  space  betAveen  road 
and  building  Avere  to  be  bright  umbrellas 
and  tables  Avhere  frosty  and  tinkling  glasses 
of  fresh  lemonade  could  be  sold  to  the  dusty 
tourist — the  last  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  organization  to  help  in  part  to  defray 
expenses  as  Avell  as  to  attract  trade.  With 
this  tentatiA'e  program  approved  by  the 
Board  of  the  Association,  plans  Avere  begun. 

Vermont,  as  elscAvhere,  having  been 
pinched  for  money,  the  Association  Avas 
Avorking  on  a  very  small  budget,  and  the 
first  bloAV  to  our  scheme  Avas  the  discovery 
that  the  pump  searched  for  diligently  Avas 
non-existent,  and  that  Avater  must  be  carried 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  eliminated 
the  lemonade.  The  next  disappointment 
came  Avhen  the  farmers  Avere  unAvilling  to 
sell  their  produce  on  a  commission  basis. 
Exit  the  jolly  radishes  and  crisp  lettuce. 

The  problem  of  transporting  the  men  who 
liA'ed  in  opposite  directions  from  the  school, 
each  at  a  distance  of  a  half-hour’s  run  by 
car,  Avas  soh'ed  by  housing  them  in  the 
toAvn  of  Arlington,  the  Association  paying 
for  their  room,  board,  and  transportation 
for  the  summer  plus  that  of  a  nine-year-old 
boy,  the  son  of  one  of  the  men,  Avho  acted 
as  guide  and  carried  AA'ater. 

.The  school  board  stipulated  that  there 
must  be  a  sighted  person  on  duty  at  all 
times,  Avhich  was  no  more  than  reasonable. 
A  young  Avoman  from  Arlington  took  the 
position,  boarded  the  men,  and  sold  butter¬ 
nut  fudge  at  the  stand,  w’hich  augmented 
the  small  salary  Ave  were  able  to  offer  her. 
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The  large  room  to  be  used  as  a  workshop 
was  cleaned,  but  not  decorated.  The  local 
high  school  loaned  a  work-bench,  the  blind 
worker’s  lathe  was  moved  in,  and  he  was 
ready  to  go  to  work. 

The  smaller  room  or  craftshop  was 
cleaned,  and,  in  view  of  our  slim  budget, 
everything  was  utilized  to  save  expense.  A 
canvass  of  farmhouses  produced  a  collection 
of  feed-bags,  which  were  laundered  and 
stretched  on  the  back  of  a  long  blackboard. 
The  blackboard,  set  on  sawhorses,  became 
a  counter.  Other  rough  tables  were  covered 


On  the  whole,  as  a  first  attempt  it  worked 
out  very  well.  It  was  excellent  for  publicity, 
and  in  spite  of  a  rainy  summer,  which 
caused  a  dearth  of  tourists,  the  blind  took 
out  a  gratifying  proportion  of  the  money 
expended  by  the  Association. 

We  were  particularly  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  school  rent-free  and  we  learned  that 
the  driveway  off  the  road  was  an  important 
detail,  as  people  do  not  like  to  park  on  the 
highway. 

The  shop  was  called  “Lantern  in  the 
Dark,”  a  name  to  which  the  men  objected 
as  “mushy”;  however,  the  idea 
was  not  to  be  sentimental  but  to 
attract  attention.  Those  of  you 


in  like  manner.  The  neutral  tone 
and  texture  of  the  burlap  makes 
a  good  background  for  display 
purposes.  Curtains  of  deep  ivory,  pat¬ 
terned  in  an  old  English  print  design  in 
dull  gold,  flecked  with  the  color  of  rosy 
dawn  petunias  which  filled  our  window 
boxes,  completed  the  set-up. 

For  the  middle  section,  rough  board 
stands  were  made  in  tiers  and  left  un¬ 
finished,  since  they  were  weathered  as  was 
the  building  itself.  Here  stood  an  array  of 
maple  syrup,  fudge,  jellies,  and  honey.  A 
birch  stand  on  the  road  was  arranged  each 
day  with  an  attractive  display. 

W  e.  went  into  this  enterprise  more  or  less  ig¬ 
norant  of  road  stand  technique  and  learned 
much  which  I  am  only  too  glad  to  pass  on  to 
others  who  may  like  to  try  such  a  scheme. 


who  travel  the  summer  roads  realize  how 
many  thousands  of  roadside  enterprises 
one  passes  until  something  stands  out  as 
attractive.  It  may  be  setting,  color,  or 
an  unusual  design.  One  sees  “Green.” 
“Blue,”  and  “Hanging  Lanterns”; 
“Old,”  “Young,”  and  “Swinging  Lan¬ 
terns”;  but  “Lantern  in  the  Dark”  might 
provoke  curiosity,  which  it  did. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  the  importance  of 
plenty  of  signs.  They  should  be  placed  fully 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shop  on  both 
approaches  and  they  must  be  easily  read, 
simply  worded,  and  as  attractive  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

{Continued  on  page  132) 


TREATMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  BLIND 

By  Herman  M.  Immeln 


The  practice  of  medicine  was  for  cen¬ 
turies  restricted  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  w’hich  had  already  progressed  to 
an  active  or  advanced  stage.  It  was  the  cura¬ 
tive  method  rather  than  the  preventive  one, 
costly  both  financially  and  in  its  toll  of 
human  life.  Not  until  the  early  eighties  of 
the  last  century,  with  the  discovery  of  the 
tuberculosis  bacillus  by  Robert  Koch  and 
the  discoveries  made  by  Louis  Pasteur,  did 
the  medical  profession  fully  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  scientific  research  in  seeking  out 
the  causes  and  the  ravaging  germs  of  dis¬ 
ease.  Henceforth,  the  science  of  medicine 
proceeded  along  the  lines  of  preventing  and 
removing  the  causes  of  disease,  thereby 
meeting  the  problem  at  its  source  rather 
than  at  its  final  stage  of  development.  This 
does  not  mean  that  curative  methods  are  no 
longer  necessary.  It  does  mean  that  the 
expen.se  and  human  suffering  left  in  the 
wake  of  disease  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  that  the  problem  of  treating 
disease  in  advanced  stages  has  been  greatly 
simplified  and,  in  many  instances,  com¬ 
pletely  annihilated. 

We  who  are  endeavoring  to  solve  the 
industrial  problems  of  the  blind  have  until 
very  recently  restricted  our  activities  to 
curative  methods.  Even  now',  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  the  industrial  diseases  which 
afflict  the  blind  (for  these  industrial  prob¬ 
lems  are  certainly  diseases)  are  approached 
in  a  scientific  manner  with  the  aim  of  elimi¬ 
nating  underlying  and  hidden  causes. 
Throughout  the  history  of  our  work,  w'e 
have  endeavored  to  cure  the  disease  of  un¬ 
employment  and  have  failed  miserably  to 
search  out  scientifically  its  causes  both  in 


the  individual  and  in  the  market.  We  have  , 
condemned  the  lack  of  public  understanding 
and  the  narrow  viewpoint  of  the  employer 
who  refuses  to  open  his  doors  to  the  blind 
man  or  woman  seeking  a  job.  On  every 
hand  we  hear  explanations  and  excuses  for 
the  industrial  failures  of  those  without 
sight,  some  of  which  are  attributed  to  the 
aforesaid  narrow-mindedness  of  employers,  I 
some  to  the  business  depression,  and  many  ; 
to  the  general  helplessness  of  those  who  do  ; 
not  see.  Such  conditions  do  exist,  but  these 
are  not  the  basic  causes  of  our  industrial  i 
failures.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  the 
effects  of  our  own  negligence  and  inability 
to  seek  out  and  remove  the  causes  which 
bring  these  conditions  about.  Just  as  there 
are  seeing  people  who  will  never  make  a 
success  in  industry,  so  there  are  those  with¬ 
out  sight  whom  we  can  never  hope  to  place 
in  the  industrial  world ;  but  w'ho  will  say 
that  the  latter  are  in  the  majority?  Our 
“scientific  research”  has  consisted  of  the 
establishment  of  a  few  major  industries 
such  as  broom-  and  mop-making,  assem¬ 
bling,  salesmanship,  stand-operating,  etc., 
and  we  have  arbitrarily  placed  the  abilities 
of  every  sightless  individual  in  this  cate¬ 
gory.  We  have  been  confounded  to  find 
that  such  limited  opportunities  cannot  be 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  by  those  who 
are  wdthout  sight,  excluding  the  fact  that  it 
may  frequently  be  difficult  to  secure  even 
these  opportunities.  We  have  undertaken, 
either  as  mere  workers  or  by  engaging  the 
services  of  an  industrial  engineer,  to  find 
new  industrial  fields  wherein  the  blind  may 
earn  a  livelihood,  but  we  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that,  were  such  new  industrial 
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fields  discovered,  our  present  industrial 
ghost  would  still  be  with  us.  In  other 
words,  there  are  likely  to  be  as  many  in¬ 
dustrial  failures  in  new  fields  of  employ¬ 
ment  as  there  have  been  in  the  old  unless 
we  remove  the  causes  of  failure  which  have 
for  so  many  years  made  it  impossible  for 
the  blind  to  take  full  advantage  of  those 
industrial  opportunities  now  available. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  industrial  failures. 
Such  an  analysis  must  be  based  on  a  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
individual  cases  if  the  causes  revealed  are 
to  be  of  value  to  work  for  the  blind  in  gen¬ 
eral.  With  this  as  its  goal,  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  causes  of  industrial  successes 
and  failures  is  now  being  made  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  individuals  actively  registered  at  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  The 
complete  results  of  this  study  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  available  for  another  year.  It 
is  not  expected  that  this  piece  of  research 
work  will  reveal  new  industries  in  which 
the  blind  may  succeed,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  discover  the  underlying  causes  of  our 
industrial  problems  and  lead  to  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  treatment  which  will  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  eliminate  the  necessity  of  confining 
our  efforts  to  curative  measures.  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  these  results,  based  on  the  study 
of  five  thousand  cases,  will  serve  to  pave 
the  way  for  scientific  planning  and  guid¬ 
ance  which  will  materially  lessen  industrial 
failures  among  the  blind. 

We  are  now  where  the  medical  profession 
was  in  1880,  but  we,  like  the  medical  men, 
have  at  last  awakened  to  the  fact  that  our 
efforts  must  be  directed  toward  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  industrial  failures  rather  than 
to  curative  treatment.  Markets  and  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  will  always  be  important 
factors  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  blind, 
but  their  importance,  as  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  throughout  the  recent  eco¬ 
nomic  depression,  is  not  as  great  as  has  been 


generally  supposed.  The  germ  of  the  disease 
lies  in  the  failure  to  recognize  its  causes  and 
to  treat  scientifically  the  problems  of  the 
individual  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
possibility  of  industrial  failure  through 
lack  of  training  and  preparation  which  in¬ 
dustry  demands. 

We  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  in  such 
preventive  measures  as  the  passage  of  laws 
requiring  industry  to  protect  the  worker 
against  accident — to  say  nothing  of  the 
movement  to  prevent  blindness  in  general — 
the  more  recent  attempt  to  introduce  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  and  training  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  and  the  awakening  of  a  conscious¬ 
ness  that  ophthalmological,  mental,  physi¬ 
cal,  educational,  and  psychological  factors 
must  be  thoroughly  studied  and  understood 
in  each  case  if  the  causes  of  failure  are  to  be 
removed.  It  is  not  enough  to  recognize  the 
factors  just  mentioned  or  to  have  medical 
and  psychological  diagnoses.  They  must  be 
understood  by  the  worker  and  interpreted 
in  relation  to  the  individual’s  entire  emo¬ 
tional,  mental,  and  physical  makeup,  and 
his  training  planned  accordingly.  His  defi¬ 
ciencies  as  well  as  his  useful  talents  must  be 
carefully  analyzed,  and  his  training  so 
planned  that  he  will  emerge  thoroughly 
equipped  from  every  angle  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  industry  for  which  he  show's 
the  greatest  natural  inclination  and  apti¬ 
tude.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  there  are  those  personal  equations 
which  do  not  easily  lend  themselves  to  con¬ 
structive  planning  and  which,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  make  all  efforts  of  reconstruction 
futile.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  great 
majority  of  mendicants ;  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  many  of  these  cases,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  industrial  failures,  pre¬ 
ventable  causes  have  been  the  underlying 
factors  which  have  led  to  the  choice  of  the 
profession.  In  a  recent  publication^  by  Dr. 

1  The  Blind  in  School  and  Society ^  Chap.  VI,  Sec.  10» 
p.  136. 
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Thomas  D.  Cutsforth,  we  find  an  interest¬ 
ing,  if  not  amusing,  psychological  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  accomplishments  and  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  of  this  group  of  the  blind. 
We  learn  that  through  their  personal  efforts 
and  intelligence  they  have  gained  a  place 
of  economic  security  and  that  they  are  the 
most  admirable  of  the  indigent  blind.  We 
must  infer  that  the  profession  of  assuming 
the  forlorn  or  benign  countenance  for  the 
purpose  of  flimflamming  the  public  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  quality  so  long  as  it  enables  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  express  his  real  personality 
after  working  hours.  Whatever  the  causes 
which  lead  to  the  practice  of  mendicancy 
may  be — circumstantial,  mental,  or  physical 
— one  who  has  had  close  contact  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  mendicants  for  a  period  of  many 
years  can  hardly  agree  with  this  viewpoint. 
It  would  be  equally  sound  reasoning  to  say 
that  the  land-shark,  the  high-pre.ssure  sales¬ 
man,  and  the  racketeer,  all  of  whom  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  public,  are  justified  in  their 
professions,  since  society  has  failed  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  them  the  opportunity  of  self-ex¬ 
pression  in  a  more  natural  form.  There  are 
those  among  the  mendicants  to  whom  the 
profession  is  obnoxious,  but  these  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  rule.  Experience  and  close 
contact  reveal  the  fact  that  the  rule  is  quite 
to  the  contrary,  and  that  by  far  the  major¬ 
ity  of  those  who  follow  this  calling  (if  it 
may  be  so  distinguished)  fall  under  the 
same  classification  as  do  the  indigent  and 
hopeless  seeing  individuals  who  have  not 
suffered  from  the  absence  of  opportunities 
supposedly  denied  to  the  blind.  The  average 
blind  mendicant  is  not  the  victim  of  an  in- 
du.strial  disease,  the  causes  of  which  might 
have  been  removed,  but  rather  the  victim 
of  an  emotional,  mental,  and  physical  make¬ 
up  to  which  blindness  is  a  mere  incident. 
The  treatment  of  the  industrial  disease 
from  which  the  mendicant  suffers  requires 
a  chapter  of  its  own  and  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  falling  under  the  same  classifi¬ 


cation  as  those  industrial  failures  primarily 
referred  to  earlier  in  this  discourse. 

We  can  consider  here  only  a  few  of  the 
causes  of  industrial  failures  which  may  be 
briefly,  yet  clearly,  illustrated  by  citing  a  few  | 
instances  where  such  causes  have  been  dis-  [ 
covered  under  the  microscope.  The  early  ! 
vocational  guidance  and  training  of  the  ! 
female  blind  presents  one  of  our  most  seri-  I 
ous  problems.  One  can  readily  understand  | 
that  the  limitations  in  freedom  of  move-  I 
ment  of  blind  girls  and  wmmen  necessarily 
more  seriously  re.strict  their  activities  than  ■ 
is  the  case  with  men.  While  we  no  longer  ' 
hold  to  the  old  idea  that  woman’s  place  is  ; 
in  the  home,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  ^ 
home  provides  one  of  the  most  natural  out¬ 
lets  for  the  useful  employment  of  the  abili¬ 
ties  and  talents  of  girls  and  women  without  I 
sight.  The  smattering  of  domestic  train-  I 
ing  given  to  girls  in  schools  for  the  blind 
does  not  adequately  fit  them  to  meet  fully  “ 
the  requirements  of  conducting  the  home  in 
the  same  efficient  manner  as  the  woman 
who  sees.  Adequate  training  would  per¬ 
mit  the  blind  girl  to  assume  full  com-  , 
mand  of  managing  home  affairs,  thereby 
releasing  the  other  members  of  the  family 
so  that  they  may  be  employed  elsewhere,  it 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  step  in  the  I 
right  direction  in  the  training  of  blind 
women  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  backed  by  the  Junior  League  | 
of  Detroit.^  The  blind  woman  who  is  a  home-  ! 
maker  plays  as  important  a  part  in  the 
industrial  world  as  do  those  who  are  ac¬ 
tually  employed  in  business  or  industrial  - 
establishments.  The  blind  woman  must  be  I 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  business  manage-  | 
ment  of  the  home  as  w'ell  as  in  the  art  of 
preparing  a  few  simple  dishes. 

One  of  the  most  serious  causes  of  indus¬ 
trial  failures  among  both  men  and  women 
without  sight  is  the  absence  of  the  ability 

*  See  The  Teachers  Forum,  March,  1933,  “  ‘Cottage’  versus  r 
‘Cottage’,”  p.  65. 
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to  photograph  mentally  the  processes  of  that 
task  which  the  hands  attempt  to  perform. 
Without  the  aid  of  such  visual  images,  no 
blind  person  can  hope  to  be  successful  in 
the  mastery  of  any  undertaking,  even  the 
simple  task  of  walking  about  unaided.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  the  blind  who 
find  it  easy  to  orient  themselves  are  those 
who  can  visualize  the  layout  of  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  We  have  for  the  most  part  over¬ 
looked  the  importance  of  this  psychological 
factor  in  the  training  of  our  blind  men  and 
women  for  industry.  Experiments  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  workshop  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  have  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  fact  that  those  men  who  men¬ 
tally  photograph  the  processes  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
article  produced,  have,  in  every  instance,  a 
greater  earning  capacity  and  show  a  greater 
skill  in  w'orkmanship.  The  psychological 
study  of  this  phase  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  blinded  adult  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  Intelligent  adults  who  either 


gradually  or  suddenly  find  themselves  in 
physical  darkness  and  who  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  profession,  in  business,  or  who 
have  been  skilled  workmen,  or  laborers, 
often  fail  completely  in  the  process  of  re¬ 
habilitation  wholly  because  they  have  not 
learned  to  visualize  that  operation  which 
the  hands  attempt  to  carry  out.  This,  and 
this  alone,  in  many  instances  is  the  cause 
of  failure.  Overcome  this  psychological  ob¬ 
stacle  and  success  is  assured.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  here  a  detailed  account  of  methods 
and  treatment  best  adapted  for  the  training 
of  these  individuals  who  temporarily  lose 
the  power  of  mental  visualization.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  power  to  visualize  need  not  be 
permanent  and  in  most  cases  the  individual 
can  overcome  this  handicap  under  proper 
guidance.  Failure  of  such  persons  is  due  not 
to  lack  of  industrial  opportunity,  but  rather 
to  failure  on  the  part  of  the  worker  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  underlying  causes.  Let  us  empha¬ 
size  the  preventive  aspects  of  our  industrial 
problems  rather  than  curative  measures. 


CENTENARY  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND 


The  completion  of  a  century  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  blind  by  the  Philadelphia 
school  was  observed  by  appropriate  exer¬ 
cises  on  May  4,  5,  and  6,  1933. 

Tbe  New  York  Institute  arranged  that 
the  public  recognition  of  its  centenary 
should  fall  upon  the  anniversary  of  the 
very  day  upon  which  the  instruction  of 
blind  children  was  begun  by  Dr.  Russ — 
March  15,  1832.  In  Boston,  the  work  was 
initiated  in  August,  1832,  but  the  dates 
chosen  for  the  observance  of  its  centennial 
were  November  9  and  10,  1932.  Friedlander 
began  his  work  in  Philadelphia  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1832,  but  tbe  school  was  opened  March 
25,  1833.  The  May  dates  were  chosen  be¬ 
cause  all  the  exercises  connected  with  the 
celebration  were  held  at  the  school,  and  the 
grounds  at  Overbrook  are  most  beautiful  in 
late  April  and  early  May. 

The  more  formal  recognition  of  the 
achievements  of  the  century  occurred  on 
the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  May  4.  A  brief 
introductory  address  by  tbe  President  of 
the  Board,  Dr.  James  P.  Hutchinson,  was 
followed  by  three  notable  addresses  by  men 
internationally  known  in  their  respective 
professions. 

The  dean  of  American  educators  of  the 
blind.  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  respected  by 
all  his  co-workers  here  and  abroad  for  his 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  matters 
blind,  and  loved  by  them  and  by  his  many 
blind  friends  because  of  his  keen  interest  in 
their  welfare,  gave  a  scholarly  and  stimii- 
lating  address  on  “Present-Day  Education 
of  the  Blind.” 

“Could  I  begin  my  life  work  over,”  said 
Dr.  Allen,  “I  would  try  to  separate  my 


flock  into  the  two  distinct  groups — the 
promising  and  the  unpromising — and  make 
the  most  of  each.”  Accepting  the  “go.spel 
of  the  White  House  Conference,”  which 
proclaims  that  “every  handicapped  child 
has  a  right  to  the  best  education  he  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving,”  Dr.  Allen  advocated 
the  early  determination  of  abilities  through 
“pre-school  training  at  home,  with  educa¬ 
tional  tests  and  measurements  on  admit¬ 
tance  to  school.”  The  more  capable  should 
be  trained,  first,  in  residential  schools  and, 
subsequently,  among  those  who  see,  for 
‘■‘diffusion  in  society.”  “For  the  unpromis¬ 
ing”  he  would  have  “a  less  expensive  and 
refined  grouping  in  some  country  location, 
but  even  more  bathed  in  love  and  sunshine 
and  given  every  care  and  protection  de¬ 
velopmental  of  a  happy  life  apart.” 

An  illuminating  story  of  the  relations 
between  the  school  and  the  University  was 
told  by  President  Thomas  B.  Gates  of  the 
University — a  story  that  begins  in  1846 — 
only  thirteen  years  after  the  school  was 
opened — with  the  matriculation  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Walter  S.  Fortescue  and  David 
Loughery  and  their  graduation  in  1850 
with  credit  to  themselves  and  the  school 
which  provided  their  early  education. 
President  Gates  stated  that  eighty-three 
students  of  the  school  had  at  various  times 
successfully  met  the  requirements  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  representative  American  colleges 
and  universities,  such  as  Dartmouth,  Har¬ 
vard,  Haverford,  Princeton,  Trinity,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Vassar,  and 
others;  that,  in  addition  to  these,  twenty- 
three  students  had  attended  schools  for 
specialized  types  of  higher  training,  such 
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as  teachers’  colleges,  schools  of  music, 
theological  seminaries,  and  various  hospital 
training-schools;  that  these  students  had 
entered  a  variety  of  vocations  which  they 
had  followed  wdth  success;  and  that  they 
had  demonstrated  beyond  question  the 
value  of  a  higher  education  to  those  who 
possess  the  requisite  personality,  intellec¬ 
tual  ability,  and  character. 

Selecting  “one  of  the  older  and  simpler 
definitions  of  the  aim  of  education  .  .  .  the 
development  of  a  universal  society  of  useful 
and  happy  individuals,”  President  Gates 
declared  :  “It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind,  in  its  century  of  de¬ 
voted  service  toward  human  betterment,  has 
exemplified  to  an  outstanding  degree  one 
of  the  soundest  of  all  educational  practices ; 
and  that  is  the  practice  of  adhering  closely 
and  at  all  times  to  the  true  aims  of  educa¬ 
tion.  ’  ’ 

In  an  informative  and  interesting  ad¬ 
dress,  “Concerning  the  History  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,”  the  most  significant 
events  of  the  school’s  history  were  related 
by  Dr.  George  E.  de  Schweinitz,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  school  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  since  1905. 

After  paying  well-merited  tribute  to  the 
founders  of  the  sehool  and  indicating  their 
prominence  and  leadership  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  Dr.  de  Schweinitz  emphasized  the 
prophetic  vision  of  these  men,  “high- 
minded,  earnest,  intent  on  securing  a  favor¬ 
able  issue  for  so  good  an  undertaking,” 
who,  at  that  early  day,  stres.sed  the  true 
status  of  the  Institution — “an  institution 
for  the  instruction  of  those  who  had  lost 
their  sight,  not  a  home  for  the  indigent 
blind.” 

“But  in  spite  of  these  plain  words  and 
this  plain  intent,”  said  Dr.  de  Schweinitz, 
“our  school  continued  to  be  regarded  for 
a  long  time  as  a  charity  and  a  home  for  in¬ 


digent  blind,  and  was  included  among  the 
institutions  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  At  last,  in  1923, 
we  came  into  our  own  when,  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature,  our  sehool  was  included 
among  the  institutions  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  w’here  long  before  it  should  have 
been.” 

Dr.  de  Schweinitz  indicated  that  the 
school  had  occupied  four  sites  during  the 
century — a  rented  “house  on  Twelfth 
Street  between  Race  and  Vine ;  two  houses 
on  Thirteenth  Street  between  Race  and 
Vine” ;  a  plant  of  its  own,  built  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  at  Twentieth  and  Race  Streets  where 
it  “remained  for  sixty-three  years.” 

‘  ‘  And  then  occurred  the  greatest  event  in 
our  history — the  removal  of  the  school  to 
its  present  site  in  January,  1899,  during 
the  administration  of  Dr.  Edward  Allen  as 
Principal,  and  while  Mr.  John  Cadwalader 
was  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 
They  realized  the  importance  of  natural 
and  structural  beauty — the  blind  are  defi¬ 
nitely  sensitive  to  their  surroundings — and 
planned  accordingly.” 

The  school’s  contribution  to  embossed 
literature  was  indicated  in  that  it  produced, 
under  INIr.  Friedlander,  the  first  book  in  em¬ 
bossed  form  in  this  country — the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Mark;  later,  under  Mr. 
Chapin,  it  developed  the  Philadelphia  line 
type ;  and  subsequently,  under  Dr.  Allen, 
“saved  braille  to  this  country.” 

In  describing  the  growth  of  the  school’s 
courses  of  instruction.  Dr.  de  Schweinitz 
adverted  to  the  reception  of  pupils  at  an 
earlier  age  through  the  development  of  the 
kindergarten ;  the  importance  attached  to 
physical  training,  first  considered  as  early 
as  1842,  and  indicated  by  the  provision  of 
a  well-equipped  gymnasium  as  a  central 
feature  of  the  Overbrook  plant  and  the 
employment  of  two  full-time  instructors; 
the  addition  of  the  commercial  course ;  and 
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the  two-year  “Home  Teachers’  Training 
Course,”  organized  in  1922. 

“Another  factor  in  our  history  which 
should  be  red-lettered  in  our  calendar  of 
events,”  Dr.  de  Schweinitz  declared,  “is 
the  achievements  of  the  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  standardization  of  the  Binet-Simon 
Tests  of  mentality  suitable  to  the  blind ;  the 
accumulation  of  material  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  psychology  of  blindness; 
the  classification  of  pupils  as  to  mentality 
and  the  grouping  of  pupils  based  on  the 
degree  of  their  mental  acumen ;  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  studies  as  they  are  adapted 
to  the  more  capable  students  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  those  less  capable,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  direction  of  the  teachers  to  the 
essential  elements  which  enter  into  the  com¬ 
plex  problems  of  teaching  the  blind.” 

Deserved  tribute  was  paid  to  the  helpful 
service  rendered  through  the  social  service 
center,  now  located  at  1305  Locust  Street, 
under  Mr.  Delfino’s  leadership.  “The  Sales¬ 
room  and  Exchange,”  said  Dr.  de  Schwein¬ 
itz,  “is  in  reality  a  social  service  center 
where  everything  in  our  power  is  done  to 
aid  blind  persons  according  to  their  needs. 

.  .  .  The  important  service  which  is  ren¬ 
dered  consists  in  securing  employment  for 
capable  blind  workers,  not  only  former 
pupils  but  also  many  others  who  have  ac¬ 
quired  blindness  in  adult  life  ...  in  larg¬ 
est  measure  it  is  a  placement  service.” 

“One  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
the  Institution  was  founded,  and  during 
this  period  nine  men  have  served  as  its  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Officers,  or  ‘Principals,’  to  use  the 
words  by  which  they  are  designated.  It  is 
historically  interesting  to  note  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrations  of  four  of  them — Julius  R. 
Friedlander,  William  Chapin,  Edward  E. 
Allen,  and  Olin  II.  Burritt — have  occupied 
eighty-eight  years,  all  but  twelve  of  the  cor¬ 
porate  existence  of  this  school.” 

Friday  evening’s  program  presented  the 
school’s  history  through  the  medium  of 


an  historical  pageant.  Gleanings  from  a  t 
Century,  with  the  following  episodes:  J 

Episode  I.  1833 — First  Exhibition  of  the  ! 
Pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  | 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  | 

In  this  episode  a  graduate  of  the  school  j 
represented  Julius  R.  Friedlander,  the  first  ! 
principal,  who  came  to  Philadelphia  in  the  [ 
fall  of  1832,  made  contacts  with  a  few  1 
Philadelphians  w'ho  had  become  interested  [ 
in  the  establishment  of  a  special  school  for  \ 
the  education  of  blind  youth,  and  stimu-  ^ 
lated  the  enterprise  w'hich  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  a  Board  that  held  its  first  ; 
meeting  March  7, 1833.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  * 
Friedlander  was  elected  principal.  He  died 
March  17,  1839,  but  in  six  years  he  had  I 
established  the  school  upon  a  firm  founda-  | 
tion  and  indelibly  stamped  thereon  his 
name,  his  ideas,  and  his  influence.  | 

Episode  II.  1861-1863 — Beginnings  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Homes  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States 

This  scene  depicted  six  women  and  four 
men,  members  of  the  ‘  ‘  Home  for  the  Indus¬ 
trious  Blind,  ’  ’  established  under  Mr.  Chap¬ 
in ’s  leadership  in  1861  as  an  integral  part  i 
of  the  school.  This  experiment  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  three  separate  institu¬ 
tions — the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home 
for  Blind  Women,  in  1868,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  in 
1874,  and  the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  I 
Aged  Blind,  in  1906.  The  two  working- 
homes  are  believed  to  be  the  first  institu¬ 
tions  of  their  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Episode  III.  1891 — Kindergarten  Activi¬ 
ties  f 

This  episode  pictured  ten  of  the  youngest 
pupils  of  the  school,  dressed  in  the  fashion 
of  1891,  and  engaged  in  the  kindergarten 
activities  of  the  period.  The  contrast  with 
present-day  activities  of  the  youngest  ehil-  ; 
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dren  in  the  school  indicated  in  a  striking 
manner  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  schools  for  the  blind  in  forty  years. 

Episode  IV.  1933 — Alumni  at  Work 

In  this  episode  a  totally  blind  graduate, 
now  a  member  of  the  staff,  presented  six 
graduates  of  the  school,  each  representing 
a  different  vocation — an  osteopath,  a  piano- 
tuner,  a  stenographer,  a  superintendent  of 
a  school  for  the  blind,  a  masseuse,  and  a 
home  teacher.  Each  described  briefly  his 
preparation  for  his  work  and  indicated 
how  the  school  had  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  follow  his  vocation  with  success. 

Episode  V.  Victory — The  Future 

This  was  an  effective  presentation  of  the 
idea  that  the  mind  and  spirit  can  over¬ 
come  physical  handicaps.  The  curtain 
opened  at  the  center  of  the  stage,  revealing 
a  beautiful  representation  of  “Victory”  as 
impersonated  by  one  of  the  senior  girls. 

The  historical  pageant  was  presented  a 
second  time  Saturday  afternoon.  May  6,  for 
present  and  former  pupils  and  their  friends. 

Saturday  evening’s  program  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  alumni.  A  specially  sig¬ 
nificant  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
presentation  to  the  school  ^of  a  bronze  me¬ 
dallion  of  Dr.  Wood,  by,^r.  Allen,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  alumnae  and  alumni  and  other 
friends,  and  its  acceptance  by  Mr.  Cad- 
walader,  whose  father  had  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  for  fifty -five  years  and  as 
President  for  twenty-eight  years.  This  me¬ 
dallion  is  a  replica  of  the  marble  tablet  that 
was  erected  to  perpetuate  Dr.  Wood’s 
memory  as  organist  at  St.  Stephen’s  Church 
for  forty -six  years. 

Looking  back  over  the  century,  one  is  im¬ 
pressed  w'ith  the  vast  improvement  in 
equipment  and  facilities  of  instruction  and 
the  enlarged  view  of  vocational  possibilities 
for  those  without  sight. 


Bronze  Medallion  presented  to  Overbrook  School 

In  the  early  days  it  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  blind  could  be  employed 
only  in  workshops;  it  was  not  supposed 
that  there  were  possibilities  of  more  diversi¬ 
fied  employments  among  those  who  see. 
During  the  century  there  has  developed 
the  belief  that  the  blind  need  not  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  few  lines  of  employment,  but 
rather  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  enter 
many  vocations  of  those  who  see. 

The  three  oldest  schools  for  the  blind  in 
the  New  World  have  now  celebrated  with 
appropriate  exercises  the  completion  of  a 
century’s  w'ork.  Together  they  have  labored, 
each  in  her  own  way,  to  elevate  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  sightless.  Each  school  has  made 
distinctive  contributions  to  our  common 
cause.  Each  loolts  hopefully  forward  to  the 
future  and  accepts  the  challenge  of  the 
many  unsolved  problems  in  the  education 
of  the  blind.  . 

O.  li.  B. 


SWIMMING  FOR  HEALTH,  SAFETY,  AND  FUN 


By  Edith 

URING  the  fall  of  1929  there  was 
much  excitement  at  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind  as  students  and  staff 
watched  the  progress  of  construction  of  a 
swimming-pool.  When  it  was  completed  in 
November,  each  student  awaited  anxiously 
the  time  for  the  first  class.  Progress  in 
swimming  was  rather  slow  at  first  because 
of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  students  had 
never  been  in  a  pool  before  and  had  a 
great  fear  of  the  water.  In  order  to  over¬ 
come  this,  the  instructors  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  personal  attention  to  each 
child,  and  in  so  doing,  gain  his  confidence 
and  build  up  faith  within  him. 

Swimming  is  founded  on  confidence, 
nerve,  and  self-control,  and  requires  only 
a  small  amount  of  muscular  effort  when 
proper  co-ordination  of  arms  and  legs  is 


Gillogly 

used.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  faith,  and 
when  a  person  once  proves  to  himself  that 
he  can  swim,  he  never  doubts  it  again. 

Our  first  lessons  consist  of  training  to 
overcome  the  fear  of  water.  Such  exercises 
as  walking  and  jumping  into  the  water, 
submerging  the  face,  and  picking  up  an 
object  from  the  bottom  of  the  pool  are 
used.  Following  these  preliminaries,  the 
“face  float”  with  method  of  recovery,  and 
the  “flutter  kick”  are  introduced.  Then  it 
is  but  a  short  step  to  the  crawl,  “dog  pad¬ 
dle,”  and  breast  stroke.  As  soon  as  a  pupil 
is  able  to  swim  across  the  pool  in  shallow 
water,  he  is  permitted  to  go  into  deep 
water  where  he  is  taught  to  “tread.”  This 
accomplishment  gives  greater  confidence 
and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  learning  the  more 
advanced  strokes.  Next  we  attempt  floating 


Swimming  Pool,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 
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on  the  back  and  the  three  back  strokes — 
rcstingf,  English,  and  overarm — and,  last  of 
all,  the  side  stroke  is  introduced. 

IMany  activities  are  undertaken  aside 
from  regular  swimming,  such  as  diving, 
turning  somersaults,  partner  swimming, 
surface  diving  and  water  games.  The  ad¬ 
vanced  students  this  year  have  undertaken 
to  master  the  Red  Cross  Methods  of  Life- 
Saving.  This  includes  disrobing  in  deep 
water  and  swimming  one  hundred  yards; 
surface  diving  and  recovering  an  object ; 
the  four  carries — head,  cross-chest,  hair, 
and  tired  swimmers;  releasing  front  and 
back  strangle-holds ;  front,  rear,  and  under¬ 
water  approaches,  with  proper  turn  and 
carry ;  double  grip  on  one  wrist ;  and 
rescuing  two  people  locked  in  front 
strangle-hold. 

Every  student  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  high  school  has  access  to  the 
pool  unless  the  school  physician  orders 
otherwise.  We  have  a  very  fine  system  of 
circulation  and  chlorination  which  is  used 
daily  to  keep  the  water  clean  and  pure. 

Cleanliness  is  the  foundation  of  health; 
therefore,  little  need  be  said  about  the 
hygienic  value  of  swimming.  As  to  physi¬ 
cal  development,  the  “dog  paddle”  raises 
the  chest  and  helps  to  correct  curvatures. 
The  broad  stroke  develops  the  chest  and 
lungs,  gives  symmetry  to  arms  and  legs, 
aids  digestion,  regulates  elimination  by  ex¬ 
ercising  the  trunk  muscles,  promotes  regu¬ 
lar  breathing,  and  increases  endurance. 
The  crawl  develops  breathing,  gives  firm¬ 
ness  to  the  hips,  and  strengthens  the  ankles 
and  feet. 

Swimming  for  our  students  provides 
them  with  a  pastime  and  an  exercise  as  do 
baseball,  tennis,  and  basketball  for  the  see¬ 
ing.  It  develops  a  wholesome  mental  atti¬ 
tude,  relaxes,  refreshes,  and  reassures.  We 
of  the  school  believe  that  the  addition  of 
swimming  to  our  physical  training  pro¬ 
gram  has  greatly  benefited  our  students. 


STANDARD  ENGLISH  BRAILLE 
FULLY  ADOPTED  IN  ENGLAND 

From  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  W.  McG. 
Eagar,  Secretary-General  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  London,  we  learn 
that,  beginning  on  February  8,  all  new 
braille  publications  issued  by  that  institu¬ 
tion  are  being  published  in  Standard  Eng¬ 
lish  Braille.  Mr.  Eagar’s  letter  reads,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

“.  .  .  .  We  were  so  anxious  to  imple¬ 
ment  fully  the  international  agreement 
reached  last  summer  that  we  decided  to  put 
into  Standard  English  Braille  every  volume 
of  a  book  taken  in  hand  on  or  after  Feb¬ 
ruary  8th,  not  waiting  for  the  end  of  the 
book  to  make  the  change.  .  .  .  Our  stereo¬ 
typers  had  a  good  deal  to  learn,  but  we  had 
all  our  first  productions  in  the  new  system 
vetted  by  expert  Braille  readers  keenly 
interested  in  uniformity  of  Braille  notation 
and  received  highly  satisfactory  reports 
from  them.  ...  To  the  best  of  our  ability 
as  poor  fallible  mortals  we  are  Standard 
English  Braillists  in  the  spirit  and  the  let¬ 
ter — or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  to  the  dot.” 

BRAILLE  MUSIC  KEY 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Key 
to  Braille  Music  Signs,  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  use  of  sighted  helpers  of 
blind  music  students,  are  still  available. 
These  may  be  had  for  10  cents  each  while 
they  last.  Address:  Miss  Marion  Kappes, 
2761  Woodbine  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

SPANISH  UNION  OF  THE  BLIND 

Delegates  representing  thirty  thousand 
blind  men  and  \^omen  in  Spain  have 
formed  a  “Blind  Working-Men’s  Union,” 
in  Madrid.  The  delegates  have  demanded 
Government  assistance  to  end  “humili¬ 
ating”  begging  and  increased  protective 
measures  in  industry. — Reprinted  from 
The  New  Beacon. 


LIBRARIES  FOR  THE  Bl 

Circulation,  Books  in  Stock,  and  TERRiTORTi»>’ED  b 
As  Reported  by  the  American  Library  Asskiation 


NAME  OF 

territory 

LIBRARY 

SERVED 

California  State  Library  (Sacramento) 

Calif.,  Ore.,  Nev.,  Ariz.,  Idaho,  Mont. 

37,33 

Chicago  Public  Library 

Ill.,  Ind.,  Iowa,  Minn.,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Wis.  (Middle  i 
and  Southern  States — Moon  Type)  * 

34,63 

Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind 

Ohio  and  southern  states  chiefly  • 

27,81 

Cleveland  Public  Library 

Ohio 

17, 6( 

Denver  Public  Library  * 

Colo.,  Wyo.,  N.  M. 

N 

Detroit  Public  Library  ‘ 

Michigan  j 

12,6 

Georgia  Library  Commission  (Atlanta) 

Georgia  and  adjacent  states 

1,3 

Library  of  Hawaii  (Honolulu) 

Territory  of  Hawaii 

Indiana  State  Library  (Indianapolis) 

Indiana 

2,5 

Library  of  Congress  (Washington,  D.  C.) 

Nation-wide 

50,6 

Michigan  State  Library  for  the  Blind  (Saginaw) 

Michigan 

12, S 

Minhesota  School  for  the  Blind  Library  •  (Faribault) 

Minnesota 

7,4 

National  Library  for  the  Blind  ’’  (Washington,  D.  C.) 

United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Jamaica 

11,5 

New  Orleans  Public  Library 

Louisiana  and  halfway  to  Atlanta,  Ga.  and  halfway  to 
Austin,  Tex. ;  also  territory  to  the  north 

New  York  Public  Library  (New  York  City) 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Conn." 

1  H, 

New  York  State  Library  (Albany) 

New  York  State 

'  35, 

Omaha  Public  Library 

Neb.,  Iowa,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Minn.,  Okla. 

Perkins  Institution  (Watertown,  Mass.) 

New  England 

1  22, 

Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 

Central  and  eastern  Pa.,’  N.  J. 

i  32, 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 

Western  Pa.,  W.  Va. 

:  21, 

St.  Louis  Public  Library 

Rocky  Mountains  to  Mississippi  Valley 

40, 

Salt  Lake  City  Public  Library 

Utah,  Nev.,  Idaho,  Wyo. 

Seattle  Public  Library 

Wash.,  Ore.,  Mont.,  Idaho 

1  7 

Texas  State  Library  (Austin) 

Texas  and  adjoining  states  ’ 

'l  3 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  (Toronto) 

Canada,  Newfoundland,  British  West  Indies 

1 

N  R  indicates  that  information  was  not  reported. 

>  This  information  has  been  included  because  some  libraries  have  not  yet  dis¬ 
carded  the  little-used  New  York  point  and  American  Braille  type  books. 

*  Will  send  books  to  borrowers  in  all  other  states  where  needed. 

•  Re-registration  period  every  three  years. 


<  Circulation  of  books  for  blind  nowieparsted 
report  will  be  possible  hereafter. 

*  Figures  apply  to  February  1. 1933.  TiereafU 

grade  1  ^  and  grade  2  books. 

*  The  Library  of  the  Minnesota  School  (or  tc 

because  it  gives  state-wide  service. 


OR  the  blind  in  1932 

ITORTi;B>’ED  BY  TwENTY-FIVE  LIBRARIES  FOR  THE  BlIND 
lY  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 

BOOKS  IN  STOCK 

NUMBER  OF  TITLES  NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES 

Braille  Braille  Moon  Maga-  Braille  Braille  Moon  Mriair 

Grade  Grade  2  Type  zines  Grade  Grade  2  Type  ^  Others  i 


1  37,335 

1,126 

2,638 

844 

838 

58 

10,070 

4,253 

7,451 

1,709 

8,520 
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34,632 

1,553 

2,147 

327 

711 

25 

8,071 

1,222 
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1,183 

404 

27,810 
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2,438 

952 
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51 
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2,824 

1,556 

1,246 

3,521 

17,606 
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1,676 
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27 
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19 

N  R 

N  R 

53 
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N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 
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N  R 

N  R 
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86 

51 

14 
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219 

N  R 

N  R 

I  1,344 
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232 

5 

20 

5 

799 

16 

117 

N  R 

144 

47 

12 

65 

N  R 

3 

2 

268 

N  R 

27 

N  R 

4 
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436 

50 

10 

11 

1,529 

N  R 

37 

10 

115 

50,652 

3,200 

2,716 

1,153 

M4 

64 

14,800 

4,000 

2,250 

N  R 

2,890 

12,857 

204 

1,449 

46 

244 

14 

4,635 

135 

976 

322 

409 

!  7,442 

225 

962 

25 

15 

21 

6,565 

82 

40 

1,390 

6,000 

a  11,215 

1,640 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

fway  to 

N  R‘ 

N  R 

54 

9 

17 

N  R 

908 

46 

133 

N  R 

N  R 

44,509 '» 

1,694 

2,131 

1,835 

3,463 

43 

10,517 

5,453 

3,808 

7,636 

N  R 

35,619 

909 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

33 

11,748 »» 

N  R‘* 

3,387 

668 

4,745 

N  R< 

20 

77 

5 

2 

1 

367 

11 

6 

N  R 

1 

1  22,014* 

936* 

2,012* 

88 

786 

30 

12,244 

322 

4,559 

N  R 

278 

!  32,845 

705 

1,070 

206 

651 

51 

5,617 

1,142 

5,187 

N  R 

3,141 

'  21,099 

301 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

30 

4,004 

1,335 

2,527 

81 

773 

'  40,134 

904 

1,672 

348 

54 

36 

6,485 

1,381 

368 

217 

N  R 

709 

31 

131 

38 

2 

8 

553 

128 

5 

N  R 

272 

7,394 

200 

929 

69 

186 

29 

2,510 

254 

742 

71 

29 

3,455 

251 

838 

26 

336 

10 

2,724 

102 

1,345 

N  R 

N  R 

ies  1  27,770 

1,007 

976 

1,753 

448 

19 

2,978 

7,767 

3,062 

2,372 

2,559 
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A  STANDARD  FORM  FOR  REPORT  OF  EYE  EXAMINATIONS 

RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STATISTICS  OF  THE  BLIND 


A  STANDARD  report  form  for  record¬ 
ing?  eye  examinations  is  now  avail¬ 
able  which,  it  is  believed,  will  f?reatly 
facilitate  the  keeping  of  uniform  statistics 
by  agencies  for  the  blind. 

The  need  of  such  uniformity  in  statistics 
of  blindness  has  long  been  recognized,  and 
in  1929  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the 
Blind^  was  appointed  to  study  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  and  recommend  measures  for 
their  solution. 

Among  the  first  tasks  undertaken  by  the 
Committee  were:  (1)  the  development  of 
a  standard  list  of  statistical  information 
which  should  be  entered  by  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  their  records  of  individual 
blind  persons;  (2)  a  standard  classifi¬ 
cation  by  causes  of  blindness;  and  (3)  a 
standard  classification  by  amount  of  vis¬ 
ion  remaining.  The  use  of  these  standard 
methods  by  the  various  agencies  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  registers  of  the  blind  will 
render  their  data  comparable  and,  in  time, 
make  possible  the  compilation  of  adequate 
and  reliable  statistics  of  blindness  on  a 
nation-wide  basis,  in  place  of  the  present 
non-comparable  statistics  compiled  on  dif¬ 
ferent  bases  by  individual  state  or  local 
agencies. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  several 
agencies  for  the  blind,  both  state  and  local, 
these  recommendations  of  the  Committee, 
while  still  in  tentative  form,  were  tested 
by  preparing  sample  tabulations  from  the 
case  records  in  the  agencies’  files.  It  was 
found  that,  while  the  case  records  con- 

'  The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  is  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
For  further  details  of  the  work  of  the  Committee,  see 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  December,  1931,  pp.  161  to 
165,  and  April,  1933,  pp.  71  to  75. 


tained  most  of  the  social  data  which  the 
Committee  considered  important,  there 
was  an  unfortunate  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  recording  of  eye  conditions,  and,  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  informa¬ 
tion  recorded  was  insufficient  to  permit 
classification  either  by  cause  of  blindness 
or  by  amount  of  vision  remaining. 

Concerning  the  cause  of  blindness,  for 
example,  in  some  cases  the  record  of  the 
diagnosis  consisted  of  a  single  word,  as 
“congenital”;  in  others,  although  much 
clinical  detail  was  given,  the  fundamental 
cause  of  the  eye  condition  was  not  stated. 
Similarly,  there  was  little  uniformity  in 
the  statements  regarding  the  amount  of 
vision  remaining. 

This  situation  appeared  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  each  examining  physician  re¬ 
ported  his  findings  in  his  own  way,  and 
that  even  when  special  forms  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  record  of  the  examination, 
they  did  not  a.sk  specifically  for  the  detail 
of  information  needed.  To  overcome  this 
difficulty,  the  Committee  prepared  a  stand¬ 
ard  blank,  the  Physician’s  Report  on  Eye 
Examination,  which  is  reproduced,  on  a  re¬ 
duced  scale,  on  the  opposite  page.  This 
form  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  examining  ophthalmologist 
to  the  agency  which  referred  the  patient. 
It  is  suggested  that  when  a  client  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  physician  for  eye  examination, 
this  blank  be  filled  in  with  the  patient’s 
name,  address,  age,  and  sex,  and  sent  with 
the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 
The  ophthalmologist  will  then  enter  on  the 
form  the  findings  of  his  examination,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  recommendations  for  eye 
care  and  treatment,  and  return  the  blank 


FORM  FOR  REPORT  OF  EYE  EXAMINATIONS 
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Rep: 


PHYSICIAN’S  REPORT  ON  EYE  EXAMINATION 

Patient's  name— _ _ _ 

Street  address _ City  and  state _ 

Age - Sex _ _ _ Age  at  onset  of  blindness _ 

Cause  of  Blindness 

Diagnosis  of  eye  condition _ ^ _ 


Cause  of  eye  condition  (Please  be  specific — See  Note  1). 


Central  Vision  (Use  Snellen  notations,  20/200,  10/200,  14/140,  14/280,  etc.,  if  possible — See  Note  2.) 

_ With  glasses _  _ Without  glasses _ 

Distance  (20  ft.)  Near  (14  in.)  Distance  (20  ft.)  Near  (14  in.) 

Right  eye  _  _  _  _ 


Left  eye  _  _ 

Peripheral  Vision  (See  Note  3) 

Is  there  any  limitation  in  the  field  of  vision? _ 

obtainable  for  each  quadrant,  using  code  letters: 


F — Ability  to  count  finiers  at  3  feet. 

M — Recc^ition  of  hand  movement  at  3  feet. 
L — Light  perception  only. 

B — Totally  blind. 


.If  so,  record  on  charts,  as  indicated,  the  best  vision 

Right  Eye  Left  Eye 

Up  Up 


Down  Down 


Prognosis  and  Recommendations  for  Eye  Care  and  Treatment 

Is  there  any  likelihood  that  vision  could  be  restored  or  improved  by  operation  or  treatment? 


Prognosis. 


Recommendations  for  eye  care  and  treatment. 


Date  of  examination _ _ 

Sienaturi-  of  eye  phystcian 


Date  of  report. 


Note  i.  State  as  definitely  as  possible  the  underlying  etiological 
factor  that  is  responsible  for  the  eye  condition.  Examples:  syphilis — 
congenital:  focal  infection— sinus;  toxic  poisoning — alcohol  (grain); 
ophthalmia  neonatonun — gonorrhral;  cataract — diabetic;  retinitis — 
n^hritic.  In  traumalu  caus,  describe  circumstances  of  accident  fully, 
giving  nature  of  industry,  if  industrial  accident. 

Note  2.  Measurements  will  be  assumed  to  be  stated  in  the  Snellen 
formula  (either  feet  or  inches)  unless  otherwise  noted.  If  exact 


measurements  of  central  vision  cannot  be  given,  describe  the  test 
used  so  as  to  indicate  the  distance  and  the  size  of  the  test  object. 
Examples:  counts  fingers  at  5  feet,  hand  movement  at  3  feet;  light 
perception  only. 

Note  3.  Tests  should  be  made  with  patient  fixing  with  one  eye  on 
a  point  3  feet  straight  ahead  and  with  objects  held  at  a  distance  of  3 
feet  from  the  fixation  point  in  the  quadrant  of  the  field  under  exami- 
rution,  the  other  eye  to  be  kept  closed  or  covered. 


Form  prtpmti  hy  the  CommitUt  om  Ststishes  ofikf  Btin4.  OgUt  ef  tkt  Setrttory.  Room  it $4.  tss  Eost  46th  Sintl.  Nem  York 

C  S.B.— tB>l>30>S3.  iM 


(on  8  reduced  scale)  of  the  Physician's  Report  Form  recommended  hy  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind.  The  actual  size  of  the  form  is  iYz  x  11  inches. 
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to  the  agency.  This  standardized  plan  for 
reporting  will  involve  practically  no  more 
work  for  the  ophthalmologist  than  the 
usual  method  of  reporting  by  letter. 

The  agency  is  thus  supplied  with  the 
detailed  information  necessary  both  for 
social  treatment  of  the  case  and  for  statis¬ 
tical  purposes.  The  information  may  be 
copied  from  the  physician’s  report  form  on 
to  the  social  history  sheet,  or  the  form  may 
be  incorporated  as  part  of  the  social  record, 
or  even  filed  separately,  according  to  the 
preferred  practice  of  the  agency. 

It  will  be  noted  that  two  separate  items 
are  called  for  under  ‘  ‘  Cause  of  Blindness.  ’  ’ 
By  “Diagnosis  of  Eye  Condition,”  is 
meant  the  designation  of  the  part  of  the 
eye  affected  and  its  condition,  as  “corneal 
ulcer,”  “optic  atrophy,”  “kerato-conjunc- 
tivitis,”  “ buphthalmos, ”  etc.  “Cause  of 
Eye  Condition,”  on  the  other  hand,  means 
the  disease,  accident,  or  other  factor 
which  caused  the  diagnosed  condition — 
that  is,  the  etiology  of  the  condition,  as 
“measles,”  “syphilis,”  “ophthalmia  neon¬ 
atorum,”  “congenital  condition.”  Both 
these  items  of  information  are  necessary 
for  accurate  or  comparable  classification  of 
the  causes  of  blindness. 

Under  “Central  Vision”  the  form  calls 
for  notations  in  terms  of  the  Snellen  charts 
for  vision-testing,  which  are  in  common 
use.  It  purposely  avoids  the  use  of  per¬ 
centages  since  ophthalmologists  do  not  all 
compute  the  percentage  of  vision  in  the 
same  way. 

The  section  of  the  form  entitled  “Pe¬ 
ripheral  Vision”  is  supplied  for  use  in 
cases  in  which  limitation  of  the  field  of 
vision  restricts  the  usefulness  of  whatever 
visual  acuity  remains. 

The  information  called  for  under 
“Prognosis  and  Recommendations  for  Eye 
Care  and  Treatment”  will  form  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  work  of  the  medical  worker, 
home  teacher,  and  placement  agent. 


This  form  in  an  earlier  stage  was 
adopted  for  trial  use  by  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  after  more 
than  a  year  of  experience  wdth  it,  the  Com¬ 
mission  reports  that  in  practically  all  cases, 
the  examining  ophthalmologists  have  wel¬ 
comed  it  as  a  convenient  method  of  re¬ 
porting  their  findings  and  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  filling  it  out  completely.  It 
has  also  been  tried  by  other  agencies  for 
the  blind  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  present  edition  of  the  form  is  the 
result  of  revision  in  accordance  wdth  recom¬ 
mendations  resulting  from  this  trial  use. 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind 
now  urges  the  adoption  of  the  Physician’s 
Report  Form  by  state  commissions  and  lo¬ 
cal  associations  for  the  blind,  both  because 
it  will  make  possible  uniform  and  reliable 
statistics  of  blindness,  and  also  because  it 
will  facilitate  the  recording  of  more  com¬ 
plete  information  about  eye  conditions.  It 
is  not  expected  that  agencies  will  under¬ 
take  to  transfer  their  old  records  to  the 
new  form — to  do  so  would  involve  unjusti¬ 
fied  labor  and  expense — but  it  is  urged 
that  agencies  adopt  the  new  forms  for  use 
in  recording  all  future  eye  examinations. 

Sample  copies  of  the  Physician’s  Report 
Form  may  be  obtained  without  cost  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  at  Room  1154, 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City,  and 
forms  may  be  purchased  in  quantity  at 
prices  which  have  been  set  to  cover  only 
the  cost  of  printing  and  distribution. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Physician’s 
Report  Form  is  not  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  either  the  physician’s  office  case 
record  or  the  agency’s  social  history  sheet, 
but  rather  to  serve  as  a  communication 
link  between  the  two.  Its  general  adoption 
by  agencies  for  the  blind  is  urged  by  the 
Committee  as  the  next  step  to  be  taken 
in  progress  toward  more  useful  and  re¬ 
liable  statistics  of  blindness. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

FIFTEENTH  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION— TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA— JUNE  26  TO  JUNE  30,  1933 
Monday,  June  26 

OPENING  SESSION,  8:00  P.M. 

Virginia’s  Welcome  to  the  Association 
The  Honorable  John  G.  Pollard,  Governor  of  Virginia 
Welcome  to  the  Association  in  Behalf  of  the  Workers  for  the  Blind  of  Virginia 
The  Honorable  James  H.  Price,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Virginia 
Welcome  to  the  Association  in  Behalf  of  the  City  of  Richmond 
The  Honorable  J.  F.  Bright,  Mayor  of  Richmond 
Response  in  Behalf  of  the  Association 
George  F.  Meyer,  President,  A.  A.  W.  B. 

Reception  to  Members 

Tuesday,  June  27 

MORNING  SESSION,  9:00-12:00 
Foreword 

George  F.  Meyer,  President 

How  Can  the  Activities  of  State  and  Local  Agencies  Be  Co-ordinated  to  Advantage? 

Miss  Edna  Stainton,  Executive  Secretary,  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind 
Discussion 

New  Problems  and  Developments  in  Relief 
Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  Director  of  Work  for  the  Handicapped,  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities 
Discussion 

Relief  Through  Undifferentiated  Grants  of  Money 
Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Holmes,  Executive  Secretary,  Iowa  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Relief  Administered  According  to  Need 
Fred  V.  Walsh,  Field  Agent,  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind 
Discussion 

afternoon  session,  2:00-4:00 
Leisure  Time  Activities  for  Blind  People 

Frank  L.  Frost,  President  and  General  Manager,  Albany  Association  of  the  Blind 
Discussion 

Do  the  Adult  Blind  Seek  Advancement  Through  Instruction? 

Alfred  Allen,  Executive  Secretary,  The  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the 
Blind 
Discussion 
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Serving  Adult  Blind  People  with  Literature  Through  Government  Subsidy 
Dr.  II.  II.  B.  Meyer,  Director,  Project,  Books  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress 
Discussion 

How  Can  We  Improve  Library  Service  for  the  Blind  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Braille 
Reader? 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind 
Discussion 

Talking  Books  for  the  Blind 

Robert  B.  Irw'in,  Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
Discussion 


EVENING  SESSION,  8:00 

The  Place  of  Work  for  the  Blind  in  a  Well-Rounded  Public  Welfare  Program 
Frank  Bane,  Director,  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  Chicago 
What  Forms  of  Blindness  Are  Preventable  and  How? 

Dr.  Robert  Courtney 


Wednesday,  June  28 


MORNING  SESSION,  9:00-12:00 

Some  Unusual  Production  Operations  for  Workshops  for  the  Blind 

IMiss  Edith  L.  Swift,  Executive  Director,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
Discussion 

How  Can  the  Social  Service  Work  and  the  Business  Elejnent  in  Workshops  Be  Sepa¬ 
rated  as  to  Cost  so  that  the  Business  Element  Can  Be  Studied  in  a  Rational 
Way? 

J.  T.  Hooper,  Superintendent,  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind 
Discussion 

Co-operative  Activities  Among  Organizations  for  the  Blind 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Secretary  and  Business  IManager,  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind 
Discussion 

Need  for  National  Research  in  Behalf  of  Organizations  Working  for  the  Adult  Blind 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Executive  Secretary,  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
'  Blind 

Discussion  from  the  Standpoint  of  Mechanics  and  ^lanufacturing 

A.  L.  CuRADO,  Superintendent  of  Trades  Department,  Connecticut  Institute  for  the 
Blind 

Discussion  of  Other  Co-operative  Possibilities 
Jarvis  C.  Worden,  Supervisor,  Rhode  Island  Bureau  for  the  Blind 


afternoon  session,  2:00-4:00 


Round  Tables 


tiMEElCAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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evening  session,  8:00 

Selling  Blind  Labor  Over  Half  a  Continent  During  the  World’s  Worst  Depression 
(Illustrated  with  slides) 

J.  F.  Clunk,  National  Supervisor  of  Employment,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind 


Thursday,  June  29 

MORNING  SESSION,  9:00-12:00 

Symposium:  The  Function  and  Training  of  the  Home  Teacher  in  Varying  Fields  of 
Service 

As  an  Executive  Sees  the  Case  for  Highly  Specialized  Teaching  Service 
Robert  I.  Bbamhall,  Director,  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind 
As  the  Specialized  Home  Teacher  Sees  It 
Miss  Mary  E.  French,  Home  Teacher,  Rhode  Island 
The  Home  Teacher  as  Social  Service  Worker 
]Miss  Margaret  Hogan,  Home  Teacher,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 
The  Home  Teacher  as  Social  Service  Worker  from  the  Standpoint  of  an  Employ¬ 
ing  Executive 

Miss  Grace  S.  Harper,  Executive  Secretary,  New  York  Commission  for  the 
Blind 
Discussion 

Case  Work  as  Applied  by  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
Calvin  S.  Glover,  Executive  Secretary,  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind 
Discussion 

Mrs.  Mary  Carroll,  Field  Worker,  California  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind 

Standardized  Statistics  for  Organizations  for  the  Blind 
Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Research  Agent,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
Discussion 

Human  Factors  in  Work  with  Blind  People 
H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
Discussion 

afternoon  session,  2:00-4:00 

What  Can  and  Should  an  Organization  for  the  Blind  Do  to  Prevent  Blindness? 

Dr.  Conrad  Berens,  Ophthalmologist,  Lighthouse  Clinic,  New  York  City 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Work: 

In  Mis.souri 

^Irs.  Mary  E.  Ryder,  Executive  Secretary,  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 
In  Virginia 
Unassigned 

Business  Meeting  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
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EVENING  SESSION,  8:00 
Address 

Richard  E.  Byrd,  Explorer  and  Lecturer 

Friday,  June  30 

MORNING  SESSION,  9:00-12:00 

New  Developments  in  Vocational  Guidance  with  Special  Emphasis  on  Diagnosis 
Terry  Foster,  Rehabilitation  Agent,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Practical  Program  for  Vocational  Guidance 
Benjamin  Berinstein 
Discussion 

What  Type  of  Education  Do  Adult  Workers  Expect  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  to  Give 
Their  Graduates — Cultural  or  Vocational? 

M.  I.  Tynan,  Supervisor,  Minnesota  Division  for  the  Blind 
Discussion 

Placement  in  a  Rural  Community 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind 
Discussion 

A  Co-operative  Program  for  Training  and  Placement 
Miss  Roberta  A.  Griffith,  Executive  Secretary,  Grand  Rapids  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  for  Sight  Conservation 
Discussion 

AFTERNOON  SESSION,  2:004:00 

Organized  Publicity  in  Work  for  the  Blind 

S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
Discussion 

New'  Devices  for  the  Blind 

Frank  C.  Bryan,  Manager,  Howe  Memorial  Press 
Discussion 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Progress  in  Work  for  the  Blind 
Un  assigned 
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COME  TO  RICHMOND 

While  times  are  hard  this  year,  many 
persons,  due  to  the  reasonable  rates  pre¬ 
vailing  for  transportation  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  have  altered  their  plans  and  now 
anticipate  attending  the  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  Bus  rates 
cut  the  normal  railroad  fares  almost  one- 
half,  while  even  railroad  rates  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  further  reduced.  Good  roads 
approaching  Richmond  from  all  directions 
are  encouraging  the  formation  of  automo¬ 
bile  parties  for  which  several  will  share 
the  expense  of  driving.  First-class  hotel 
accommodations  are  available  for  from 
$3.75  to  $4.50  per  day  for  room  and  meals. 

Original  plans  for  the  program  have  un¬ 
dergone  a  series  of  evolutions.  In  order  to 
accommodate  the  broad  general  interest  of 
members  as  evidenced  by  their  letters,  gen¬ 
eral  sessions  predominate,  modified,  how¬ 
ever,  to  allow  ample  time  for  discussion  of 
each  paper  or  group  of  papers;  at  least 
one,  or  perhaps  two,  afternoons  in  the  final 
set-up  will  be  devoted  to  informal  round 
tables.  Some  of  these  will  be  organized  in 
advance,  while  others  will  grow  out  of  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  floor.  Leaders  will  be  on 
hand  prepared  to  crystallize  round-table 
sentiments,  and,  if  need  be,  round-table 
time  will  be  utilized  to  facilitate  small 
group  discus.sions.  In  the  interest  of  econ¬ 
omy  the  program  has  been  limited  to  four 
days. 

A  definite  effort  has  been  made  to  in¬ 
terest  the  general  public  in  our  program 
through  evening  sessions  that  will  appeal 
to  larger  groups.  An  effort  will  also  be 
made  to  take  advantage  of  the  Convention 
to  secure  newspaper  publicity  in  which 
local  organizations  should  co-operate  and 
of  which  they  should  seek  to  take  advan¬ 
tage.  Alterations  may,  and  probably  will, 
have  to  be  made  in  the  final  program,  but 


the  same  general  distribution  of  topics  will 
prevail,  and  we  anticipate  the  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  co-operation  of  members  in  filling  un¬ 
avoidable  gaps  in  the  program. 

Detailed  information  on  all  points  is  be¬ 
ing  distributed  to  members,  and  reserva¬ 
tions  should  be  made  through  L.  L.  Watts, 
Executive  Secretary,  Virginia  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Richmond ;  or  through  Stet¬ 
son  K.  Ryan,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  State 
Office  Building,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  my  appre¬ 
ciation  and  thanks  to  those  who  have  so 
generously  responded  to  circular  letters. 
The  subjects  have  been  genuinely  helpful 
and  the  information  of  much  value.  Lim¬ 
ited  clerical  assistance  makes  it  impossible 
to  answer  each  letter  individually,  although 
the  personal  notes  attached  tempt  me 
sorely.  I  should  like  to  thank  all  for  the 
generous  support  in  perfecting  plans  for 
the  convention. 

George  F.  Meyer 
President,  A.  A.  IV.  B. 

NEW  BOOKS  IN  BRAILLE 

“Books-of-the-Minute”  and  other  recent 
books  in  braille  are  included  in  the  latest 
printed  list  issued  by  Dr.  Herman  H.  B. 
Meyer,  Director  of  the  Project,  Books  for 
the  Blind,  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  books  listed  are  thirty-nine  of  the 
non-fiction  and  thirty-four  of  the  fiction 
titles  published  this  year,  including  Re¬ 
covery,  the  Second  Effort,  by  Salter;  The 
Autobiography  of  Lincoln  Steffens;  Flovf- 
ering  Wilderness,  by  Galsworthy;  The 
Provincial  Lady  in  London,  by  Delafield ; 
and  Waterless  Mountain,  by  Armer. 

Copies  of  the  list  may  be  secured,  free 
of  charge,  from  Dr.  Meyer,  if  they  are  not 
available  at  local  public  libraries. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  professional  men 
and  women  interested  in  vocational  guid¬ 
ance,  the  discussion  turned  on  aptitude 
tests — devices  for  determining  whether  an 
individual’s  latent  abilities  would  best  fit 
him  to  be  a  musician  or  a  salesman  or  an 
engineer  or  a  doctor.  Conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  however,  were  tests  to  determine 
the  existence  of  abilities  which  would  fit 
the  individual  to  be  a  dish-washer  or  a 
ditch-digger.  Yet  the  world’s  dishes  must 
be  washed  and  its  ditches  dug,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  the  population  will  be 
employed  in  these  homely  but  essential  call¬ 
ings.  Why  should  we  not  then  make  some 
effort  to  direct  into  them  those  individuals 
to  whom  they  offer  the  greatest  chance  of 
success? 

A  few  months  ago  a  weekly  magazine 
remarked  that,  “In  spite  of  the  depression 
it  is  as  hard  to  get  a  good  cook,  a  good 
nurse,  or  a  good  secretary  as  it  ever  was.’’ 
And  an  educational  leader  was  lately  heard 
to  lament  that,  notwithstanding  the  re¬ 
ported  overcrowding  of  the  professions, 
there  was  a  dearth  of  good  doctors,  good 
teachers,  and  good  lawyers. 

On  reflection,  there  appears  a  potential 
relationship  between  these  two  ideas.  Our 
American  ideal  has  been  to  afford  every 
one  an  opportunity  to  improve  his  position 


in  the  social  and  economic  scale  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  his  ability.  Is  it  possible 
that  in  our  zeal  to  accomplish  this  we  have 
urged  into  the  so-called  “higher”  callings 
many  whose  limitations  prevented  them 
from  achieving  more  than  third-rate  suc¬ 
cess  therein? 

If  so,  we  have  worked  two  evils.  We 
have  overcrowded  the  professions  so  that 
only  the  most  favorably  situated  can  gain 
from  them  a  satisfactory  return  for  their 
labors ;  and  we  have  deprived  the  world  of 
its  needed  supply  of  competent  workers 
for  its  humbler  tasks.  And  what  of  the 
sense  of  frustration  and  consequent  dam¬ 
age  to  personality  which  results  from  the 
individual’s  failure  to  master  his  chosen 
vocation  ? 

If  democracy  means  anything,  it  means 
that  the  importance  of  the  individual  de¬ 
pends  upon  personal  worth,  not  upon  ma¬ 
terial  possessions.  Need  we,  then,  extol 
once  more  the  dignity  of  labor?  The  work 
of  the  digger  of  sewers  is  not  inherently 
more  unpleasant  than  that  of  the  surgeon, 
and  is  at  least  as  important  to  the  health 
and  life  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
Better  a  competent  carpenter  than  a  fifth- 
rate  architect ;  and  many  a  promising 
housewife  has  been  lost  in  a  would-be  prima 
donna. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  such 
reflections,  if  conclusion  there  be,  is  that 
it  might  be  best  to  encourage  our  boys 
and  girls  to  enter  upon  vocations  well 
within  the  range  of  their  abilities,  instead 
of  urging  them  to  try  for  the  topmost  rung 
of  the  ladder.  To  do  so  is  not  necessarily 
to  sacrifice  entirely  material  well-being,  for 
the  successful  employee  is  frequently  more 
prosperous  than  his  unsuccessful  employer, 
and  in  addition,  he  can  cast  off  the  frus¬ 
tration  of  comparative  failure  for  the  joy 
of  successful  achievement. 

E.  C.  McK. 


RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  LUMB 


at  Ohio  State  University  some  years  later. 
In  1910  he  was  appointed  to  the  princi- 
palship,  and  in  1919,  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Administration,  he 
was  elected  to  the  position  of  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Taking  up  his  duties  as  teacher  while 
yet  a  young  man.  Dr.  Lumb  distinguished 
his  activities  with  a  sincerity  and  an  in¬ 
dustry  which,  from  the  first,  made  his 
work  outstanding.  During  his  busy  days 
of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  School, 
as  principal  and  as  superintendent.  Dr. 
Lumb  has  never  been  so  preoccupied  by 
office  routine  that  he  could  not  find  time 
to  listen  to  the  problems  of  his  pupils  and 
co-w'orkers. 

It  is  due  in  great  measure  to  Dr.  Lumb’s 
efforts  that,  in  1922,  the  Department  of 
Education  gave  to  the  School  the  rating 
of  a  first-class  high  school  and  that,  in 
1928,  the  School  was  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education. 

In  June,  1928,  in  recognition  of  the 
splendid  service  rendered  his  state,  Find¬ 
lay  College  conferred  upon  him  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  honorary  LL.D. 

Dr.  Lumb  has  fought  his  way  through 
the  years  despite  the  handicap  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  has  injected  into  all  his  work  that 
vital,  human  sympathy  necessary  to  suc¬ 
cess. 

In  Dr.  Lumb’s  own  words,  “I  am  leav¬ 
ing  this  work  which  has  been  so  large  a 
part  of  my  life  with  poignant  regret,  but 
in  severing  my  connection  I  hope  that  I 
may  still  be  useful  to  the  blind  and  to 
the  state,  and  that  I  may  keep  in  touch 
with  the  many  friends  with  whom  I  have 
been  associated.”  And  he  will  carry  with 
him  the  friendly  appreciation  of  those  who 
know  the  good  work  he  has  done,  and  the 
cheer  and  courage  he  has  inspired  in  the 
hearts  of  others. 


Dr.  J.  Frank  Lumb 


RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  LUMB 


More  than  a  half  century  has  been  given 
to  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind  by 
Dr.  J.  Frank  Lumb,  who  will  retire  as 
Superintendent  in  July. 

Dr.  Lumb  was  born  in  St.  Marys,  Ohio, 
and  at  the  age  of  nine  years  lost  his  sight 
through  scarlet  fever.  Ilis  parents  realiz¬ 
ing  the  need  of  an  education  for  their  son 
entered  him  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  from  which  he  graduated  at  the 
age  of  nineteen. 

For  a  time  after  leaving  school,,  he 
taught  music  and  sold  pianos,  having  pre¬ 
pared  himself  for  this  work  while  pursuing 
his  academic  course  at  the  School.  A  few 
years  later  he  entered  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Delaware,  from  w'here  he  was 
called  at  the  end  of  tw'o  years  to  become 
a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Ohio 
School.  He  continued  his  college  course 
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BRAILLE  TYPEWRITER 

{Continued  from  page  101) 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  new  design  of  paper  feed  makes 
it  possible  to  conveniently  reinsert  a  writ¬ 
ten  page  for  correction  purposes  without 
damage  to  the  finished  work. 

The  machine  contains  a  back-spacer’® 
and  an  improved  carriage  release”  permit¬ 
ting  of  the  convenient  shifting  of  the  car¬ 
riage  to  any  desired  point.  A  lever  line- 
spacer’  has  been  devised  which  enables  the 
operator  to  space  the  lines  and,  with  the 
same  movement,  to  retract  the  carriage  to 
the  starting  point,  as  on  an  ordinary  type¬ 
writer.  The  writer  also  contains  adjustable 
margin  stops  for  both  sides  of  the  page, 
which  can  be  shifted  with  as  much  facility 
as  on  an  ordinary  typewriter. 

The  machine  is  so  constructed  that  the 
dots  are  more  uniform  in  height  than  on 
the  Hall  Braille  Writer. 

The  sound  of  operation  as  compared 
with  the  old  machine  has  been  materially 
reduced.  The  carrying-case  of  the  machine 
resembles  that  of  a  portable  typewriter. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  writer 
be  kept  in  the  case  when  not  in  use,  in 
order  to  protect  the  w'orking  parts  from 
dust. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  have 
the  machine  manufactured  for  the  Foun¬ 
dation  by  the  L.  C.  Smith  &  Corona  Type¬ 
writers,  Inc.  The  high  standard  of  work¬ 
manship  characterizing  this  company’s 
products  gives  assurance  that  this  machine 
will  be  thoroughly  well  made  in  every  par¬ 
ticular. 

The  price  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  braille  typewriter  with  car¬ 
rying  case  is  $35  f.o.b.  New  York  City. 
Orders  for  the  new  braille  typewriter 
should  be  addressed  to :  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WAYSIDE  SELLING 

{Continued  from  page  109) 

The  articles  displayed  on  the  road  on  the 
rustic  stand  mentioned  before  should  be 
preferably  small  or  gaily  colored  things  easy 
to  earry  or  poke  into  baggage  already  too 
full.  Gingham  dogs  about  five  inches  high, 
selling  for  twenty-five  cents,  went  wonder¬ 
fully.  Small  jars  of  maple  butter,  just 
enough  for  a  picnic  lunch,  are  good.  This 
display  should  be  frequently  changed  so 
that  the  “regulars”  will  feel  they  may  be 
missing  something  by  not  watching  for 
your  stand.  It  does  not  need  much  to  make 
changes  if  your  stock  is  small,  as  ours  was. 
A  flamboyant  bowl  of  purple  vetch,  devil’s 
paint-brush,  and  black-eyed-Susans  will 
complement  the  same  rich  colors  in  a 
braided  rug ;  add  some  jars  of  amber  honey 
and  you  have  an  interesting  whole. 

Post  notices  in  hotels  and  post-offices  in 
the  vicinity,  stressing  your  blind  man  work¬ 
ing.  It  is  always  an  interesting  appeal. 

The  Association  felt  sufficiently  satisfied 
with  the  results  last  year  to  undertake  it 
again  this  year  wdth  the  possibility  of  add¬ 
ing  a  milk-bar.  The  law  requires  that  milk 
shall  be  sold  in  bottles,  so  with  paper  cups 
it  would  be  a  simple  thing  for  a  blind  man 
to  manage. 

BIBLE  IN  STANDARD  ENGLISH 
BRAILLE 

The  American  Bible  Society  announces 
that  it  is  publishing  the  first  volume  of  the 
New  Testament,  containing  Matthew  and 
Mark,  in  Standard  English  Braille.  It  re¬ 
ports  that  inquiries  among  leading  blind 
workers  and  workers  for  the  blind  in 
America  have  brought  the  advice  that  the 
publishing  of  the  whole  Bible  in  Standard 
English  Braille  be  deferred  until  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  printers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  and  in  the  United  States  itself,  has 
been  unified  and  established. 


APPOINTMENTS 
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BROOKLYN  BUREAU’S 
INDUSTRIAL  SUPERVISOR 

Miss  IJoberta  Townsend  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Work  in 
the  Dei)artment  for  the  Blind  and 
Crippled  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari¬ 
ties  and  took  up  her  new  duties  May  15. 

Miss  Townsend  is  a  native  New  Yorker 
and  has  had  exceptional  general  training 
in  art  as  well  as  in  design  and  the  crafts. 
She  Ls  a  graduate  of  ^liss  Atkins’  School, 
New  York  City,  and  has  studied  at  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Design,  the  Art  Stu¬ 
dents  League,  and  the  Grand  Central 
School  of  Art,  with  special  work  in  weav¬ 
ing  at  the  Snow  Looms  and  the  New  York 
Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind. 

She  has  had  experience  in  interior  decor¬ 
ating  and  in  teaching  practical  crafts  to 
both  seeing  and  blind  people ;  she  was  oc¬ 
cupational  therapist  and  case  wmrker  for 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  direc¬ 
tor  of  work  for  the  adult  blind  for  the 
state  of  Vermont. 

Miss  Townsend  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Society  of  Craftsmen,  of  the  Art 
Alliance  of  America,  and  of  national  or¬ 
ganizations  devoted  to  work  for  the  blind 
and  general  social  work. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE 
ALABAMA  SCHOOL 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and 
Blind  on  March  27,  Senator  D.  Hardy 
Piddle  was  elected  Superintendent  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Dr.  D.  A.  McNeill,  who  died  on  Jan¬ 
uary  12,  1933. 


Senator  Riddle  was,  before  his  election 
to  the  superintendency,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees;  therefore,  his  election 
heartens  the  entire  staff,  for  they  know 
his  intimate  connection  with  the  schools 
has  given  him  a  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  problems  such  as  few  possess, 
and  his  radiant  optimism  inspires  them 
all  to  their  highest  endeavor. 

Mr.  Riddle  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Goodwater  and  Talladega,  Ala¬ 
bama.  lie  did  his  college  work  at  Bir¬ 
mingham-Southern  and  later  studied  law  at 
the  University  of  Alabama.  After  gradua¬ 
tion  in  1921,  he  began  the  practice  of  law 
in  Talladega,  where  he  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Riddle  and  Riddle.  In  November, 
1929,  he  was  elected  State  Senator  from 
Talladega  County.  As  a  legislator  he  has 
come  to  be  known  as  a  friend  to  education, 
which,  during  the  present,  trying  period 
for  education  in  Alabama,  means  much. 

Mr.  Riddle  is  a  young  man  of  splendid 
business  and  executive  qualities,  and  the 
Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind  is 
felt  to  be  exceedingly  fortunate  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  one  who  not  only  is  familiar 
with  the  work  but  is  also  equipped  by 
natural  ability,  training,  and  experience 
for  the  responsibilities  of  this  pasition. 

PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 
ANNIVERSARY 

On  May  24,  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  celebrated  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  beginning 
of  prevention  of  blindness  work  in  this 
country.  A  tea  was  held  at  the  offices  of 
the  Society.  Messages  of  congratulation 
were  received  from  President  Roosevelt, 
Professor  P.  de  Lapersonne,  President  of 
the  International  Association  for  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness,  Dr.  William  F.  Snow, 
of  the  National  Health  Council,  and  other 
prominent  persons. 
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BULLETIN  BOARD 

News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  should  he  in  the  Editor’s  hands  four  weeks 
before  the  date  of  publication. 


Detroit  Public  School  Classes  for  the  Blind — 
Twenty-six  children  are  receiving  instruction  in 
piano  and  primary  music  in  the  Detroit  day 
school  classes  for  the  blind.  Each  spring  a  group 
of  these  students  is  presented  in  a  piano  recital. 
...  A  general  Special  Education  Exhibition  of 
material  constructed  in  the  special  classes  was  held 
in  one  of  the  downtown  stores  in  May.  The  braille 
department  participated  in  this  and  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  children’s  work  was  given. 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind — The 
School  Commencement  was  held  May  17,  and  the 
program  featured  a  demonstration  of  the  pupils’ 
work.  There  were  no  essays  read,  but  in  addition 
to  the  demonstration,  musical  numbers  were 
rendered.  The  Governor  of  Colorado  presented 
diplomas  to  the  graduates. 

Utah  Association  for  the  Blind — The  Salt  Lake 
Community  Chest  has  discontinued  allocations  for 
relief  to  the  Utah  Association  for  the  Blind.  The 
Association  has  for  seven  years  contributed  about 
twelve  hundred  dollars  annually  in  material  re¬ 
lief  to  needy  blind  of  the  city.  Henceforth,  the 
blind  will  receive  aid  from  the  county  or  from 
state  agencies.  The  Association  protested  against 
the  change,  claiming  equal  rights  with  other 
Chest  agencies  to  administer  relief.  The  Chest 
objected  on  the  ground  that  many  of  the  blind 
members  of  the  Association  and  its  Board  were 
active  or  potential  recipients  of  aid.  However,  the 
recreational  and  social  activities  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  are  to  be  enlarged  under  the  new  Chest  bud¬ 
get,  and  the  bonus  to  the  w’orkshop  employees 
will  be  increased.  .  .  .  The  Utah  Association  held 
its  annual  convention  at  the  school  for  the  blind  in 
Ogden  on  May  27.  At  this  meeting  the  Salt  Lake 
Cliapter  of  the  Association  surrendered  its  Articles 
of  Incorporation  to  the  larger  central  state  organ¬ 
ization,  and  these  Articles,  with  suitable  amend¬ 
ments,  were  adopted. 

Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind — In  spite  of  limited  funds  which  make  it 
impossible  to  carry  on  any  intensive  field  work, 
the  Arizona  School  is  making  a  special  effort  to 


reach  the  parents  of  blind  children.  Late  last 
fall,  articles  about  the  School  were  sent  to  all 
newspapers  in  the  state,  health  ofticers,  welfare 
workers,  and  superintendents  of  schools,  and  talks 
and  programs  were  given  before  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  and  other  interested  organizations. 
Contact  is  also  being  made  with  doctors  and 
nurses,  judges  of  juvenile  courts,  and  probation 
officers.  The  objective  is  to  provide  an  education 
for  every  deaf  or  blind  child  in  the  state  who  is 
eligible  for  admission  to  the  School. 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — Miss  Jes¬ 
sie  Harrington,  of  Dover,  Delaware,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  the  seventh  member  of  the  Commission. 

Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind — The  Ohio 
Commission  for  the  Blind  has  moved  its  head¬ 
quarters  to  an  office  at  Ninth  and  Oak  Streets, 
Columbus. 

Adult  Blind  Home  and  Association  for  the 
Blind  (Denver,  Colo.) — On  April  27,  the  Home 
celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary  with  a  din¬ 
ner  and  evening  program.  .  .  .  The  recently 
elected  officers  of  the  Home  and  Association 
are:  Dr.  Clinton  G.  Hickey,  President;  E.  Gar¬ 
nett  Underhill,  Secretary;  Kathryn  C.  Bark- 
hausen,  Assistant  Secretary;  F.  D.  Stackhouse, 
Treasurer. 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind — Mrs.  Vic¬ 
toria  I.  Cervantes,  of  St.  Louis,  has  recently  been 
appointed  Supervisor  of  the  Home  Industries  De¬ 
partment.  Mrs.  Cervantes  is  well  known  among 
women’s  groups,  and  her  knowledge  of  blind 
people  and  her  wide  acquaintance  are  expected 
to  open  new  avenues  for  sales.  A  ‘  ‘  Clearance 
of  Towels”  sale  among  the  hotels,  restaurants, 
dairies,  and  hospitals  will  be  her  first  venture, 
followed  by  a  running  sale  of  articles  damaged 
because  of  inadequate  storage  facilities. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind — 
The  Board  has  again  undertaken  to  train  a  totally 
blind  man  in  shoemaking  by  power  machinery. 
The  training  is  being  carried  on  at  the  Trades 
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Department  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  the  teacher  being  also  totally  without  sight. 

In  March  the  trainee  demonstrated  his  work¬ 
manship  at  the  Better  Homes  Exposition  in  Hart¬ 
ford.  Shoes  to  be  repaired  have  been  gathered 
from  institutions  and  welfare  organizations  in 
various  parts  of  the  state,  and  the  repair  work 
on  them  has  been  done  by  the  blind  pupil  and  his 
teacher. 

Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind — On  April 
i  21,  the  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind  cele- 
I  brated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  found¬ 
ing.  The  Association,  which  began  as  a  group  of 
a  few  blind  persons  and  their  friends  in  1908, 
operates  a  school  for  the  young  blind,  a  workshop, 
and  a  department  of  home  teaching  and  social 
work.  Mr.  Philip  E.  Layton  who  was  a  leader  in 
the  founding  of  the  organization  is  still  its 
president. 

Mutual  Aid  Blind  Association  of  St.  Paul — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held 
on  May  3,  and  five  new  members  were  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Directors.  A  gift  of  money  was 
presented  to  Mrs.  Esther  Frankel,  Executive 
Secretary,  by  Board  members  and  friends,  in 
recognition  of  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years’ 
service  in  the  work  for  the  blind. 

Braille  Circulating  Library  (Richmond) — The 
officers  of  the  Library  wish  to  know  of  any  in¬ 
dividual  or  organization  who  would  do  hand 
transcribing  for  them. 

Johnstown  (Pa.)  Public  Schools — The  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Blind  of  the  Johnstown  Public 
Schools  has'  been  moved  from  the  Chestnut  Street 
school  to  the  Union  Street  school,  where  it  has 
the  advantage  of  a  more  central  location. 

State  Board  of  Education,  Service  for  the  Blind 
(Alabama) — The  Service  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind  have  co¬ 
operated  in  a  joint  program  of  promoting  home 
work  for  blind  women.  Through  the  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs,  an  invitation  was  ex- 
tende<l  to  Mrs.  Mattie  Gilbert,  worker  in  charge, 
to  hold  the  first  sale  of  articles  made  by  blind 
home  workers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration,  April  18  to  20.  The  articles  on  sale  in¬ 
cluded  towels,  aprons,  baby  things,  play-suits, 
traveling  accessories,  and  novelties.  As  a  result 
of  the  sale,  the  State  Federation  of  Women’s 


Clubs  voted  to  sponsor  the  marketing  of  these 
products,  and  already,  several  invitations  have 
been  extended  by  local  clubs  for  sales  to  be  held 
in  their  communities. 

Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society — Mrs. 
Isabel  Kennedy,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  has 
been  invited  to  serve  as  one  of  two  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  United  States  on  the  Managing 
Committee  of  the  Moon  Society,  a  branch  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  England. 

Northern  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
(Watertown) — The  Northern  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  was  closed  this  spring  because 
of  shortage  of  funds.  The  Community  Chest  of 
Watertown  felt  that  the  overhead  was  too  great 
for  the  number  of  blind  employed  in  the  work¬ 
shop.  Assistance  is  being  rendered  to  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  their  homes  so  far  as  possible. 

East  Bay  Club  of  Blind  Women  (Berkeley, 
Calif.) — The  principal  project  of  the  East  Bay 
Club  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  raising 
of  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  “Seeing  Eye’’  dog 
fellowship.  In  order  to  raise  this  fund,  the  Club 
sold  “investments’’  on  a  handsome  wool  blanket 
and  silk  comforter.  The  department  store  where 
the  blanket  and  comforter  were  purchased  granted 
the  privilege  of  putting  up  a  booth  at  which  these 
articles  could  be  displayed.  Members  of  the  Club 
were  present  at  the  booth  every  day  to  sell  “in¬ 
vestment’’  tickets,  and  the  purpose  of  the  project 
was  illustrated  by  the  presence  of  a  “  Seeing  Eye  ’  ’ 
dog. 

Oregon  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind 
— An  amendment  passed  by  the  state  legislature 
this  year  provides  that  the  purposes  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Employment  Institution  shall  include  fur¬ 
nishing  a  home  for  aged  blind  persons  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  maintenance.  Applicants  must 
have  resided  in  the  state  for  at  least  three  years 
prior  to  making  application  for  admission,  and 
must  be  both  aged  and  indigent. 

The  New  York  A.ssociation  for  the  Blind — 
Miss  Martha  Graessner,  R.  N.,  was  appointed  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  Lighthouse  Ej'e  Clinic  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  on  April  1  to  succeed  Miss 
Arista  Fadeley.  Miss  Virginia  Brown,  R.  N.,  has 
been  added  to  the  Clinic  staff  to  fill  the  vacancy 
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made  by  the  promotion  of  Miss  Graessner.  Mr.  E. 
Sanderson  Cushman,  industrial  engineer,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  appointed  Supervisor  of  the  Bourne 
Workshop  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind.  ^Ir.  Cushman  has  had  a  wide  experience  as 
an  industrial  engineer,  and  it  is  felt  that  he  will 
make  a  valuable  asset  to  the  Association’s  staff. 

'Sew  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — Eor  its  one  hundred-first  anniversary  the 
Xew  York  Institute  presented  a  program  made 
up  entirely  of  demonstrations  of  the  work  done 
in  the  physical  training  department.  It  had  a 
unique  character  in  that  it  was  a  dramatization 
rather  than  a  mere  demonstration.  A  convention 
of  a  dozen  representative  nations  of  the  world 
considered,  in  “A  Health  Kevue, ”  past  per¬ 
formances  and  proper  provisions  for  intelligent 
control  of  the  body.  The  contributions  of  each 
of  these  nations  to  physical  development  were 
shown.  Uncle  Sam  specializing  in  health  for  young 
children.  Three  presentations  of  the  very  de¬ 
lightful  and  amusing  drama  were  necessary,  oc¬ 
curring  on  Monday  evening,  April  3,  Wednesday 
afternoon,  April  5,  and  Thursday  evening,  April 
6.  Pupils  in  every  stage  of  instruction,  from  the 
primary  classes  through  the  high  school  classes 
in  gymnastics,  took  part. 

Perkins  Institution — In  March,  the  Perkins 
Athletic  Association  sponsored  two  performances 
of  George  Bernard  Shaw’s  play.  Arms  and  the 
Man,  from  which  they  made  enough  profit  to  pay 
for  their  interschool  field  meet  expenses  this 
spring.  The  male  parts  in  the  play  were  taken  by 
high  school  boys  of  the  Expression  class.  The 
feminine  parts  were  played  by  seeing  members  of 
the  staff.  The  boys  also  received  a  generous  gift 
from  the  Boston  Lions  Club  toward  their  ex¬ 
penses. 

Since  Perkins  believes  that  there  are  both  vo¬ 
cational  and  avocational  values  in  the  teaching 
of  gardening  to  the  visually  handicapped,  it  has 
inaugurated  two  courses  this  year,  one  in  theo¬ 
retical  and  one  in  practic.al  gardening.  In  order 
that  they  may  profit  by  actual  gardening  experi¬ 
ence,  the  seven  boys  comprising  this  class  will 
work  on  the  grounds  at  the  school  throughout  the 
summer  months.  The  instructor  is  making  a  sur¬ 
vey  both  of  methods  of  plant  culture  and  of  in¬ 
structional  literature  in  order  to  find  w’hat  meth¬ 
ods  and  materials  are  most  valuable  to  the  visually 
handicapped. 
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Teacher — -Sighted  woman,  expert  and 
experienced  at  clay-modeling,  desires  full¬ 
er  part-time  position  building  “Plea.sing 
Projects  in  Plasticine”  for  kindergarten 
and  first  six  grades.  A.B.C.,  c/o  Outlook 
for  the  Blind. 

Governess  or  Teacher — Yoiiiig  woman 
with  partial  sight  wishes  position  as  gov¬ 
erness  or  teacher.  Is  a  graduate  of  a  school 
for  the  blind  and  has  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  as  in.structor  of  physical  training  and 
in  the  care  of  small  children.  Elizabeth 
Wine,  Mansfield  Farm,  The  Plain.s,  Va. 

Occupational  Therapist  or  Craft 
Teacher — Young  sighted  woman,  graduate 
of  Boston  School  of  Occupational  Therapy, 
desires  position  as  occupational  therapist  or 
teacher  of  crafts.  Has  had  tw’o  years  of 
design  and  crafts  at  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum  school.  Katharine  Orr,  30  Moore 
Avenue,  Worcester,  Mas.sachusetts. 

Teacher  of  Civics,  History,  or  Litera¬ 
ture — Blind  educator,  graduate  of  Per¬ 
kins  Institution,  with  the  degrees  of  A.B., 
M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
California,  desires  position  in  a  school  for 
the  blind.  Has  had  wide  experience  as  tutor 
preparing  .sighted  students  for  college  en¬ 
trance  examinations.  Donald  W.  Wheaton, 
2524  Dwight  Way,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Teacher — Young  woman,  sightless,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  teacher  of  voice,  English, 
or  social  sciences  in  a  school  for  the  blind, 
or  teaching  a  child  in  a  private  home. 
Holds  degrees  from  Ohio  State  University 
and  certificates  in  piano  and  voice  from 
the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  INIusic.  Has 
knowledge  of  handicraft  and  child  psy¬ 
chology.  ]\Iartha  Bell  Miller,  217  East  Lib¬ 
erty  Street,  Girard,  Ohio. 
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BOOK  NEWS 


REVIEWED  FROM  TWO  STAND¬ 
POINTS 

The  Blind  in  School  and  Society,  hy 
Thomas  D.  Ciitsforth,  Ph.D.  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company,  New  York  and  Lon¬ 
don.  263  pp.,  $2.50. 

Editor’s  Note — Since  Dr.  Cutsforth’s 
book  covers  a  number  of  phases  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  and  has  given  rise  to  differences  of 
opinion  among  those  interested  in  the 
work  for  the  blind,  the  Editors  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  it  reviewed  from  two 
standpoints — one,  that  of  a  scholar  and 
leader  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  who  is 
himself  without  sight;  the  other,  that  of  a 
professor  of  psychology  who  has  done  ex¬ 
tensive  research  in  the  psychology  of  the 
blind. 

THE  psychologist’s  VIEW 

Philosophers  have  always  been  interested 
in  the  blind,  and  many  pretty  theories 
have  been  developed  concerning  the  effects 
of  blindness  upon  the  nature  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  his  relations  to  his  fellows.  Lit¬ 
terateurs,  both  blind  and  seeing,  have 
found  the  subject  intriguing,  and  a  flood 
of  books  has  come  off  the  presses  of  all 
countries  depicting  in  story  or  essay  form 
the  life  of  the  individual  bereft  of  that* 
sense  which  seems  to  have  the  dominant 
place  in  the  mental  development  of  the 
ordinary  man.  Psychologists,  too,  have  been 
interested,  and  a  considerable  number  have 
taken  blind  subjects  into  the  laboratory, 
compared  their  reactions  with  those  of  see¬ 
ing  subjects  of  the  same  ages,  and  reported 
the  results.  But  Dr.  Cutsforth  is  the  first 
American  psychologist  to  publish  a  book 


upon  the  blind,  and  his  attempt  “to  help 
acquaint  the  seeing  with  the  blind  and  the 
blind  with  themselves,”  will  engage  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  a  large  thinking 
public. 

The  publishers  say  ‘  ‘  This  book  is  by  long 
•odds  the  most  noteworthy  contribution  yet 
made  to  the  psychology  of  the  blind.  .  ,  . 
It  is  revolutionary  in  its  criticism  of  pres¬ 
ent  aims  and  methods  in  the  education  of 
the  blind.  Not  only  is  it  validated  by  the 
author’s  personal  success  in  life  adjust¬ 
ments,  but  it  is  solidly  based  on  the  most 
extensive  research  yet  undertaken  in  this 
field.  ’  ’  Let  us  take  these  claims  as  our  text. 

The  book  is  certainly  unusual  in  its  selec¬ 
tion  of  topics.  We  find  no  discussion  of 
many  of  the  subjects  which  Biirklen  sum¬ 
marized  in  his  Blinden-Psychologie  in 
1924.  Instead  of  sensation  and  sensory  com¬ 
pensation,  the  sense  of  obstacles,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  space  perception  and  orienta¬ 
tion,  memory,  learning,  attention,  and 
thinking,  Dr.  Cutsforth  selects  the  hardest 
topics,  and  the  very  ones  upon  which  the 
psychology  of  the  seeing  is  still  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  unsettled  state  of  flux ;  namely,  the 
development  of  personality  and  its  expres¬ 
sion  in  society.  Many  of  his  topics  do  occur 
in  Villey’s  The  World  of  the  Blind  (Eng¬ 
lish  edition,  1930),  but  only  the  last  chap¬ 
ter  of  Villey’s  book  specifically  treats  of 
the  blind  in  society,  about  half  the  book 
being  devoted  to  topics  similar  to  Biirk- 
len’s.  Also,  in  French’s  From  Homer  to 
Helen  Keller  (1932),  many  of  Cutsforth’s 
educational  topics  are  considered.  Is  Cuts¬ 
forth’s  selection  of  topics  a  wise  one?  Has 
he  raised  the  standard  set  by  his  prede¬ 
cessors  ? 

The  reviewer  questions  both  the  selection 
of  topics  and  the  author’s  method  of 
handling  them,  partly  because  the  book  is 
addressed  to  the  general  reading  public 
and  partly  because  the  author  seems  to  be 
under  the  dominance  of  certain  special 
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“schools”  of  psychology  and  presents  as 
proved  facts  some  concepts  which  are  not 
generally  accepted  by  academic  psycholo¬ 
gists,  and  others  which  seem  to  arise  from 
the  author’s  philosophizing  upon  his  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  as  a  blind  man.  And  on 
many  topics  one  feels  an  emotional  color¬ 
ing  which  detracts  from  a  book  which 
claims  to  be  scientific.  Of  course,  an  emo¬ 
tional  approach  is  effective  in  starting  a 
“revolution,”  but  one  questions  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  such  a  strain  as  the  following,  which 
appears  in  one  form  or  another  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  chapter:  “Perhaps,  some  time 
in  the  future,  when  the  schools  for  the 
blind  really  wish  to  educate  their  pupils”! 
The  very  type  of  psychology  which  the 
author  espouses  would  suggest  an  indirect 
and  constructive  line  of  argument  rather 
than  the  direct  attack  with  condemnation 
and  sarcasm  which  are  so  likely  to  alienate 
the  reader. 

Two  specific  problems  are  raised  in  the 
first  chapter — the  question  of  verbalism 
and  the  danger  of  egocentricity ;  both  recur 
frequently  throughout  the  book,  and  both 
seem  to  be  reflections  of  the  author’s  per¬ 
sonal  development.  The  question  of  verbal¬ 
ism  is  an  interesting  academic  problem,  but 
in  a  book  for  the  general  public  the  author 
has  put  too  much  emphasis  on  the  subject. 
Many  of  his  criticisms  are  valid,  but  they 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  education  of 
the  seeing  and  do  not  indicate  a  peculiarly 
vicious  practice  in  the  education  of  the 
blind.  The  development  of  meanings  is  a 
slow  and  gradual  process  with  all  children. 
They  love  the  sounds  of  words  long  before 
they  understand  their  meanings.  A  German 
survey  of  schools  for  the  seeing  in  1869 
demonstrated  a  surprising  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  commonest  words.  When 
G.  Stanley  Hall  made  a  similar  survey  of 
the  Boston  schools  in  the  eighties,  he 
shocked  American  educators  with  the  re¬ 
port  that  one  could  not  be  sure  that  chil¬ 


dren  on  entering  school  would  know  the 
meanings  of  simple  words  like  ‘  ‘  crow  ’  ’  and 
“frog.”  Our  whole  educational  process 
might  be  described  as  an  attempt  to  teach 
new  words  and  fill  them  with  meanings — a 
process  of  which  we  become  clearly  con¬ 
scious  when  learning  a  foreign  language 
or  mastering  a  technical  vocabulary,  and 
which  is  equally  obvious  in  the  language 
education  of  the  deaf.  At  times  the  author 
seems  to  suspect  this  but  goes  on  riding 
his  hobby  (p.  49).  Doubtless,  many  schools 
for  the  blind  have  not  done  as  much  as  they 
should  in  filling  words  with  meanings,  and 
many  teachers  may  make  the  mistakes  in 
object-teaching  which  Cutsforth  criticizes, 
but  some  schools  for  the  blind  have  tried 
to  keep  pace  with  the  schools  for  the  seeing 
in  the  development  of  nature  study,  the 
examination  of  objects  in  the  school  mu¬ 
seum  or  public  collections,  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  vocabularies,  etc. 

The  “control  of  the  egocentric  trend”  is 
a  harder  problem,  but  again  it  is  not  a 
problem  peculiar  to  the  education  of  the 
blind.  Here  also  the  author  seems  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  misleading  the  reader.  Ilis  striking 
picture  of  the  development  of  the  congen¬ 
itally  blind  child  can  hardly  be  taken  as 
representative  of  the  blind  in  schools  or  in 
society,  for  the  congenitally  blind  form 
only  a  minor  part  in  either  group.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  treatment  of  the  “tendency  to  in¬ 
troversion”  from  Morgan’s  Psychology  of 
Abnormal  People  may  well  be  quoted  as  a 
cheek  to  Dr.  Cutsforth ’s  discussion.  “The 
tendency  toward  introversion  is  often  ap¬ 
parent  in  very  young  children  in  that  they 
tend  to  go  off  by  themselves  and  pout  upon 
every  difficulty  they  experience.  They  learn 
to  enjoy  themselves  most  when  alone,  and 
may  become  totally  indifferent  to  others. 
Such  a  tendency,  if  not  checked,  is  very 
pernicious,  for  it  is  the  groundwork  upon 
which  are  built  the  extreme  regressive  dis¬ 
orders,  in  which  the  patient  loses  contact 
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with  reality,  and  is  hard  to  cure  because 
it  is  hard  to  get  through  his  ‘shell  of  de¬ 
fense’  to  his  real  personality.  Childhood 
is  the  time  to  catch  this  tendency  and  to 
supplant  it  with  a  more  social  attitude. 
This  should  not  be  done  by  forcing  the 
child  into  social  contacts,  as  is  so  often 
attempted.  He  should  be  placed  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  he  will  be  sure  to  derive  more 
pleasure  from  his  contact  wdth  others  than 
he  drives  from  staying  by  himself.  Do  not 
make  it  an  obligation  for  him  to  be  with 
others.  i\Iake  him  feel  that  it  is  a  privilege. 
If  the  child  persists  in  shunning  others  it 
is  probably  due  to  some  early  attitude  he 
has  been  taught  to  develop  in  the  home  or 
elsewhere,  and  the  specific  procedure  to  be 
followed  comes  naturally  from  an  under¬ 
standing  of  how  his  introvertive  attitude 
started. 

“Teachers  often  unwittingly  teach  some 
of  their  pupils  to  become  introverts.  One 
very  prominent  tendency  in  modern  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  stress  speedy  reactions  to  flash 
cards  and  other  devices.  With  this  method 
the  quick  child  is  encouraged,  and  the  ones 
who  are  not  exceptionally  clever  in  this 
procedure  are  permitted  to  drop  behind. 
IIow  can  such  children  maintain  their  self- 
respect?  By  turning  their  thoughts  inward 
and  dropping  away  from  the  social  situa¬ 
tion.  When  this  happens,  the  teacher,  who 
too  often  is  bent  on  exploiting  a  few  chil¬ 
dren  to  demonstrate  her  teaching  ability, 
condemns  the  child  as  dull.  The  solution 
for  this  situation  is  not  to  condemn  the 
child  as  introvert  but  to  change  a  system 
which  is  obviously  destined  to  make  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  the  cla.ss  develop  non¬ 
social  attitudes.  We  have  lauded  the  effects 
of  competition  upon  a  few  individuals,  but 
have  neglected  to  note  the  effect  on  the 
majority  who  do  not  excel  in  such  competi¬ 
tive  methods  of  education.  ’  ’ 

Every  child,  blind  or  seeing,  has  to  be 
socialized,  but  the  problem  appears  to  be 


easier  with  some  than  with  others.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  misleading  to  the  reader 
to  find  the  author  generalizing  in  a  hope¬ 
lessly  fatalistic  way  about  all  blind  per¬ 
sons,  and  asserting  that  “It  is  nothing 
short  of  gross  rationalization  and  falsifica¬ 
tion  to  maintain  the  possibility  of  normal 
social  development”  (p.  47).  The  public 
too  readily  thinks  of  “the  blind”  as  a  class 
and  can  not  be  expected  to  qualify  these 
generalizations  according  to  degree  of 
blindness  and  age  at  loss  of  vision. 

The  wisdom  of  printing  in  a  book  for  the 
general  public  the  chapters  on  the  phan¬ 
tasy  life  and  the  sex  behavior  of  the  blind 
may  be  seriously  questioned.  While  it  is 
well  developed  from  the  psychoanalytic 
point  of  view,  the  effect  of  this  chapter 
may  be  that  a  shocked  public  wdll  be  less 
inclined  to  accept  the  blind  socially,  mak¬ 
ing  the  situation  much  w’orse  rather  than 
better.  Science  does  not  mince  matters,  and 
in  technical  journals  full  case  materials 
and  realistic  descriptions  are  essential.  But 
the  wise  psychiatrist  does  not  discuss  per¬ 
versions  in  public  any  more  than  the  tact¬ 
ful  surgeon  describes  his  operations  while 
at  the  dinner  table.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
chapter  on  phantasies  that  would  disturb 
a  student  of  psychoanalysis  familiar  with 
the  phantasy  life  of  the  seeing,  but  it  is 
too  much  to  assume  that  the  layman  will 
be  equally  tolerant ;  he  is  more  likely  to 
say  “I  knew  the  blind  were  queer,  but  I 
never  realized  that  they  lived  hidden  lives 
filled  with  violence.  ’  ’  And  he  probably  will 
not  notice  that  most  of  these  cases  were 
not  taken  from  the  rare  congenital  blind, 
whose  egocentricity  was  emphasized  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book,  but  from  subjects 
who  had  had  visual  experience.  In  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  sex  behavior  of  the  blind  the 
author  makes  many  excellent  points  which 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  superintendents,  and  his  treatment 
is  scientific  and  wholesome;  but  it  would 
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seem  much  wiser  to  print  such  a  discussion 
in  a  technical  or  professional  journal.  Sex 
taboos  are  still  active,  and  the  innocent 
blind  may  suffer  for  such  frankness. 

The  chapter  on  voice  and  speech  is  full 
of  valuable  sufrgestions  both  for  the  blind 
and  for  all  seeing  people  who  come  into 
contact  with  them.  The  reviewer  wonders 
hoAv  many  readers  will  be  helped  by  such 
highly  technical  language  as  the  author 
frequently  falls  into,  even  when  assisted  by 
P  the  glossary.  “To  those  who  employ  con¬ 
crete  visual  imagery  and  synaesthetic  pho- 
tisms,  the  voice  will  immediately  structur- 
ize  into  visual  imagery  of  the  new’  person 
which  will  persist  as  a  rigid,  stereotyped 
idea”  (p.  105).  The  psychologist  may  know 
what  this  means,  but  to  the  mere  man  of 
the  street  it  will  seem  like  extreme  “ver¬ 
balism”!  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  in 
the  street  will  be  more  likely  than  the  psy¬ 
chologist  to  accept  the  author’s  claim  that 
the  blind  have  an  uncanny  ability  to  detect 
hidden  meanings  in  voices. 

Most  of  the  chapter  on  the  emotional  life 
of  the  blind  is  decidedly  fresh  and  stimu¬ 
lating  and  should  do  much  to  explain  the 
blind  to  themselves  and  to  the  seeing.  The 
social  worker  will  hold  up  his  hands  in 
horror  at  what  appears  to  be  commenda¬ 
tion  for  begging.  This,  of  course,  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  author’s  interpretation 
of  social  adjustment  as  a  type  of  behavior 
suitable  to  one’s  environment,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  reader  who  is  not  clear  about  the  dis¬ 
tinction  betw’een  psychology,  which  de¬ 
scribes  and  explains,  and  ethics,  which 
evahiates  conduct,  may  be  puzzled  by  the 
final  sentence,  “He  chose,  as  every  intelli¬ 
gent  ego  must  choose  in  order  to  resist  dis¬ 
integration,  the  situation  in  which  he  could 
maintain  his  personal  independence”  (p. 
144).  “Would  the  author  put  the  blind 
back  on  the  streets?”  they  will  ask. 

The  philosophically  inclined  will  find 
much  to  think  about  in  the  chapter  on  the 


aesthetic  life  of  the  blind;  the  experimen¬ 
talist  will  wonder  how  much  evidence  the 
author  has  and  how  much  he  depends  on 
armchair  deduction ;  and  the  general 
reader  will  probably  omit  it  as  too  tech¬ 
nical.  All  these  groups  will  read  the  next 
chapter  with  interest,  wondering  whether 
the  author  is  fair  to  the  forty-five  American 
residential  schools  for  the  blind,  or  whether 
he  is  using  a  few  horrible  examples  to 
arouse  the  others  from  “their  dogmatic 
slumber”;  and  all  will  enjoy  his  last  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  blind  in  college  where  the  author 
drops  his  technical  vocabulary  and  shows 
his  fine  command  of  English  in  vivid  and 
living  descriptions  of  two  cases,  even 
though  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
say  at  the  end:  “By  their  institutional 
training  both  had  been  rendered  func¬ 
tionally  feeble-minded  as  regards  social 
adaptation.” 

Samuel  P.  Hates 

A  SIGHTLESS  SCHOLAR’S  VIEW 

There  are  some  people  so  ugly  as  to  be 
positively  fascinating.  There  are  some 
books  so  brutally  frank  as  to  be  positively 
attractive — at  least  at  first  sight.  It  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  Dr.  Thomas  Cutsforth, 
Instructor  in  Psychology  at  the  University 
of  Kansas,  is  ugly,  but  it  is  certain  that 
his  recent  book.  The  Blind  in  School  and 
Society,  is  brutally,  even  ferociously, 
frank :  occasionally  it  is  better  than  that 
— it  is  scornfully  cynical. 

On  opening  this  volume  I  received  a  dis¬ 
tinct  shock  of  definite  tonic  pleasure:  it 
was  like  a  sudden,  wholly  unexpected,  ice- 
cold  douche,  breath-taking,  muscle-shrivel¬ 
ing,  but  really  exhilarating,  reviving,  re¬ 
freshing.  At  last,  I  thought,  we  have  a 
man,  a  trained  observer,  a  true  scientist, 
who  has  convictions  and  the  courage  which 
gives  them  force,  a  man  who  will  fearlessly 
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speak  the  truth  about  the  blind  and  rend 
asunder  the  veil  that  has  so  long  shrouded 
the  mysterious  sanctuary  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  “unknown  folk’’ — rend  the  veil  and 
show  that  the  hidden  room  is  empty  of 
mystery,  I  was  delighted ;  I  mentally 
shouted  hosannas.  But  alas!  I  gradually 
became  aware  that  he  was  not  a  shining 
Sir  Galahad,  seeking  and  finding  the  Holy 
Grail  of  truth,  pure  and  unalloyed,  but 
rather  a  fierce  Andalusian  bull  charging 
with  lowered  horns  and  blood-injected  eyes 
into  the  china  shop  of  a  century  and  a 
half  of  painstaking,  unselfish  service — 
breaking,  crushing,  destroying  the  beauti¬ 
ful  porcelains  of  successful  achievement  to¬ 
gether  with  the  chipped  and  unlovely 
crockerj^  of  discarded  experiment.  There  is 
much  truth  in  Dr.  Cutsforth’s  work.  But 
it  mu.st,  unfortunately,  be  picked  out  from 
a  mass  of  doubtful  inferences,  like  the 
precious  fragments  left  among  the  rubbish 
after  the  pa.ssage  of  the  enraged  bull. 

The  author  begins  by  stating  that  there 
are  sixty  thousand  blind  people  in  the 
United  States  and  that  “under  the  condi¬ 
tions  imposed  upon  them  by  society,  not 
one  of  these  sixty  thousand  human  beings 
has  developed,  or  can  passibly  develop,  a 
strictly  normal  personality”;  and  he  con¬ 
cludes  with  an  account  of  two  young  men 
— Horace  and  Dick — who  exhibited,  while 
at  college,  certain  unfortunate  weaknesses 
w’hich,  in  the  ease  of  Horace,  later  re¬ 
sulted  in  shipwreck  and  disgrace,  while 
Dick,  sobered  and  matured  by  experience, 
made  the  necessary  adjustments  and  estab¬ 
lished  himself  as  a  respected  member  of 
society. 

The  first  statement  is  true:  no  person 
can  lose  that  supreme  faculty  which  has 
determined  the  w^hole  life  of  man  and  be 
“.strictly  normal”  thereafter.  But  the  in¬ 
ference  instructively  drawn  from  Dr.  Cut.s- 
forth’s  assertion  (the  inference  to  be 
drawn  by  the  great  lay  public)  is  not  quite 


fair  to  the  blind;  for  that  statement, 
though  it  is  qualified  and  restricted  by  | 
further  discussion  on  the  same  page  (p.  2),  r 
is  bound  to  be  interpreted  by  most  non-sci-  j 
entific  readers  to  mean  that  all  sightless  | 
people  are  ‘  ‘  queer,  ’  ’  which  is  very  far  from 
the  truth.  The  account  of  Horace  and  Dick, 
it  seems  to  me,  proves  nothing  to  the  dis¬ 
credit  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  from  | 
which  these  boys  came  to  enter  the  col-  j 
legiate  arena.  The  seeds  of  failure  in  the 
one  case  and  of  unsatisfactory  adjustment  I 
in  the  other  were  there  from  the  start,  and 
it  appears  somewhat  unjust  to  attribute  I 
their  presence  or  even  their  marked  ac-  I 
centuation  to  the  fact  of  some  years  of  in-  I 
stitutional  life.  As  much  might  be  said  of  ■ 
the  misfits  who  issue  every  year  from  the 
ordinary  boarding-schools  for  the  sighted 
— some  go  down  into  the  pit,  others 
struggle  upwards  to  the  light :  it  is  largely  i 
a  question  of  inherited  characteristics  plus  : 
accident  of  circumstance.  Horace  would  ' 
have  been  crooked  had  he  possessed  com-  ; 
plete  vision ;  his  egocentric  nature  would  ■ 
have,  in  every  likelihood,  developed  along  i 
practically  the  same  lines  as  those  which 
determined  his  downfall  after  leaving  col¬ 
lege.  But  Dick  really  had  the  root  of  sturdy, 
independent  self-respect  within  him:  he 
would  probably  have  had  to  learn  his  les¬ 
son  in  much  the  same  way  had  he  never 
seen  the  inside  of  a  school  for  the  blind. 
Dr.  Cutsforth  leaves,  I  think,  entirely  too 
little  room  for  the  influence  of  inheritance. 
Superficial  traits  and  mannerisms  are  un-  i 
doubtedly  acquired  by  the  milieu  in  which 
one  is  educated,  but,  speaking  generally, 
character  is  beyond  the  complete  forming 
power  of  such  an  influence.  At  least  that 
is  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to  after  forty 
years  of  contact  with  the  blind  in  and  out  . 
of  school.  Dr.  Cutsforth’s  exordium  and  j 
peroration  are,  I  am  convinced,  rather  un-  | 
fortunate  because  of  ‘the  erroneous  infer-  j 
ences  to  be  drawn  therefrom.  I 
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I  am  not  a  psychologist,  but  I  may  be 
permitted  to  question  the  validity  of  many 
of  Dr.  Cutsforth’s  generalizations,  since 
they  are  based  upon  observations  confined 
to  the  congenitally  blind  or  those  losing 
sight  in  very  early  childhood  when  the 
\isual  world  could  in  no  sense  be  appre¬ 
hended  and  appreciated.  It  is  true  that 
Dr.  Cutsforth  throws  out  a  defense  in  the 
shape  of  a  statement  that  his  truths  apply 
to  all  the  blind  in  proportion  to  the  age 
and  degree  of  “frustration”  (horrible 
word!)  but  that,  being  obliged  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  scientific  accuracy  to  select  a 
homogeneous  group,  he  has  restricted  his 
major  attention  to  that  numerically  small 
section  above  referred  to.  Is  it  fair  to  in¬ 
clude  sixty  thousand  individuals  within 
the  scope  of  sweeping  generalizations  ar¬ 
rived  at  from  the  study  of  but  a  few? 
Blindness  is  much  more  an  incident  of  rela¬ 
tive  maturity  than  of  infancy;  there  are, 

I  venture  to  say,  more  children  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind  who  have  lost  their 
sight  at  eight,  ten,  fourteen  years  of  age 
than  in  early  infancy  or  before  birth.  In 
spite  of  Dr.  Cutsforth’s  science  I  dare  to 
think  that  most  of  these  children  will  never 
look  upon  life  in  the  same  way  as  their 
congenitally  blind  schoolmates,  and  that, 
although  certain  qualities  inherent  in  the 
incidence  of  blindness  will  be  shared 
equally,  that  boy  or  girl  who  has  visual 
memories  of  color  and  form  can  never  be 
quite  so  unnormal  as  our  author  would 
have  us  infer — no,  nor  so  egocentric,  either 
(a  state  of  soul  which  Dr.  Cutsforth  at¬ 
tributes,  in  its  ultimate  development,  to 
the  baneful  effects  of  institutional  life,  and 
which  produces  in  its  victims  a  “small- 
soulednes.s,  petty,  fearful,  and  ungener¬ 
ous”).  One  is  inclined  to  wonder  whether 
there  be  any  bad  qualities  left  over  for  the 
punishment  of  sighted  humanity! 

But,  speaking  seriously,  the  great  weak¬ 
ness  of  Dr.  Cutsforth’s  work  lies  in  the 


unsoundness  of  his  generalizations — not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  his  judgments 
are  delivered  with  all  the  assurance  of  in¬ 
fallibility.  I  have  had  many  years  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience  as  a  blind  man,  have 
passed  through  two  schools  for  the  blind  in 
two  countries,  and  I  feel  that  I  can  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that,  while  many  isolated  state¬ 
ments  are  facts,  the  Doctor’s  generaliza¬ 
tions  are  perhaps  in  most  instances  subject 
to  serious  question.  I  wonder  if  he  will  be 
so  absolute  in  his  dicta  thirty  years  hence, 
when  a  generation  of  more  exhaustive  re¬ 
search  will  have  matured  his  sympathies, 
sharpened  his  insight,  and  given  him  a 
greater  mass  of  “experiential”  and  infer¬ 
ential  results.  Dr.  Cutsforth  has  not  said 
the  final  word  in  the  endless  discussion  re¬ 
garding  the  blind,  their  psychology,  their 
education,  and  their  social  relations,  nor 
will  that  word  be  spoken  so  long  as  there 
are  any  blind  members  of  society.  The 
great  problem  will  always  await  solution — 
the  problem  of  fitting  the  blind  to  live 
among  the  seeing.  Dr.  Cutsforth  recognizes, 
of  course,  that  this  is  the  chief  end  of  all 
our  educational  striving:  it  is  with  the 
methods  adopted  to  learn  the  mot  de 
Venigme  that  he  finds  fault.  I  leave  it  to 
superintendents  and  teachers  to  reply  to 
the  Doctor’s  scathing  denunciation  of  their 
ineptitude  and  folly,  and  will  merely  re¬ 
mark  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the 
modern  schools  are  producing  an  esprit  de 
corps  among  their  pupils,  and  that  you 
cannot  have  an  esprit  de  corps  where  there 
is  inefficiency  on  the  one  hand,  or  hatred 
or  sullenness  on  the  other.  Also  I  would 
say,  in  reference  to  the  chapter  on  aesthe¬ 
tic  growth,  that,  while  the  conclusions  are 
generally  sound,  many  of  the  particular 
assertions  are  contrary  to  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  to  that  of  many  other  similarly 
situated  individuals. 


S.  C.  Swift 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Jean  Beonne,  despite  his  handicap  of 
blindness,  obtained  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  the  University  of  Paris.  In  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  requirements  he  submitted  a 
thesis,  Le  Prohleme  de  la  protection  sociale 
des  Aveugles,  which  has  since  been  pub¬ 
lished.  M.  Bronne  is  now  resident  in  Paris. 

Edith  Gillogly  is  Director  of  Physical 
Training  at  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Samuel  P.  Hayes  is  Professor  of  Psy¬ 
chology  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College  and  also 
serves  as  Consulting  Psychologist  for  Per¬ 
kins  Institution,  the  Overbrook  School,  and 
the  American  Foundation.  His  work  in  the 
field  of  psychology  of  the  blind  includes  the 
adaption  of  the  Binet-Simon  Tests  for  use 
with  blind  children,  and  other  studies. 

Herman  ]M.  Immeln,  Director  of  Social 
Service  for  the  New  York  Association  for 
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the  Blind  (the  Lighthouse),  was  formerly 
Placement  Agent  for  that  organization. 

S.  C.  Swift,  who  is  without  sight,  is 
Chief  Librarian  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  holds  the  degree 
of  M.A.  from  McGill  University  (Mon¬ 
treal)  and  is  an  accomplished  linguist  and 
scholar. 

M.  Roberta  Townsend  has,  since  1931, 
been  Field  Agent  for  the  Blind  for  the  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
She  has  recently  resigned  this  position  to 
become  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Work  for 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

125  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Professional*  . 

...$  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  . 

...  10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  Associate  - 

...  25  per  annum  member  of  the  Foundation 

□  Sustaining  . . . . 

...  so  per  annum 

□  Patron  . 

...  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 

...1000 

paying . 

. per  annum. 

Name  . 

Business  Address 

Residence  Address 

*  Must  be  actively  engaged  in 

or  connected  with  work  tor  the  btind. 

